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TO 

GEORGE PHILIPS, ES&. 

SEDGLEY, 

NEAR 

MANCHESTER. 



You must forgive me, my dear friend, 
for having gratified, without your partici* 
pation, a wish which I have long entertain- 
ed, to dedicate these volumes to you. This, 
indeed, is the only part of the work on 
which your judgment has not been consulted* 
Within the circle of our acquaintance, no 
account of the motives jor this dedication 
will be demanded : to the public let me say, 
that it is a tribute due, on my part, to a 
long-tried and perfeht frtmdxhrp,' cemented 
by the love of letters, - and destined, I trust, 

never to admit ihthrtuptiori w decay. 

\ \ „ • , » <> 

am, . 
most truly and faithfully your 9 s, 

THE AUTHOR. 

MOILHY-STBHET, 
Jan. 10th, 181ft 
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Among some adnwages, there are con- 
siderable inconveniences experienced, by 
that small, but not unworthy class of 
authors, who write t&eir own books. 

If they' enjoy Some consciousness of 
meriting success, they feel more acutely; 
When their works are neglected, or tni#- 
understood. By Ad exclusive afttentktfc 
to their peculiar objects, they sometimes 
loie sight of the current of public taste, 
*hd are aetonished to find the fruits of 
Ihttir febour rejected with disdain, or 
fift^ed With ihd4fterenoev 

They enter, also, the awful courts of 
tJtfticfem itacter great <Ks&d*wntage&. The 
author whtftatirroWs the pen df a popular 
Writer, fifcds himself > admitted to the 
beitffo is gtacieu^y received and power- 
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fully protected. Mean time, the friend- 
less and solitary composer of his own 
productions stands trembling at the gate, 
or listens to his sentence of condemna- 
tion, from tL judge who 'has scarcely 
deigned to examine his cause. 

Even the mighty talents of BENTLEY 
Sustained a temporary injustice, 'in the 
public- estimation, from this cause, during 
the controversy respecting the Epistles of 
Phalaris. Yet in . his time, the field of 
literary warfare was more openly con- 
tested, .than at present. No periodical 
depredators, under the disguise of critics, 
thea infested the highways of knowledge, 
lo attack the peaceable traveller, and to 
exult m the dismay which their assault 
taight occasion, jBut, Prejudice,, however 
■jrile, rwiesithed^stifty of genius, ajid her 
most unjust decrees ha^fppietimes been 

reversed, only by late posterity. 
-♦It is another, disadvantage of original 
-composition .that when it succeeds in the 
£rst instance, it creates, ; somewhere, a 
Orenuou* opposition. The triumph of an 
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author, like that of a Roman conqueror, 
is celebrated by sarcasms and libels, as well 
as by applause and pomp. Nothing can 
be more just than Fontenelle's epigram 
on this subject* 

Dans la lice on tn Vas coorir 
Songe un peu combien tu hazardes ; 
H faut avec courage egalement offrir, 
Et ton front aux iauriers, et ton nez aux nazardes. 

What must be the surprize of a writer,; 
emerging from his peaceful cabinet, to 
some degree of reputation, to find that 
he has created himself bitter enemies* 
among persons totally unknown to him, 
simply by obtaining the applause of 
others ! 

Even the voice of fame seldom reaches 
the ear of . the solitary, original writer 
distinctly ; it is difficult for him to dis* 
tinguish the silence of approbation from 
that of neglect. But the bustling, cla- 
morous cabal sometimes pass off their 
interested noise for the acclamations of 
the public. What remains, then, for the 
author of his own book ? The pleasure 
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of composition ; the consciousness of 
some talent ; and the liberty of reading 
and praising only the best writers* 
.* Many curious anecdotes might be 
given, of literary manufacturers; for a 
book generally goes through as many 
hands as a pin, before publication* One 
of the most successful compositions of 
this kind was the Turkish Spy, which 
still retains a considerable degree of popu- 
larity. Dunton says, it was a compila- 
tion, conducted by NaL Crouch, who 
was one of that voluminous, and opulent 
body of authoivthe London booksdtera. 
Of the sqme kind was the Athenian 
Oracle, projected and executed by Dun- 
ton himself, and .some of his authors ; 
but .much indebted for its success, to his 
owndkiency in writing bad prose, and 
execrable verse* Tliese mingled com- 
positions generally betray ihteiagelires, by 
the discordant nature of their materials. 
Tiie small sprig of gold, which attracted 
4fce first notice of (fee observe^ quickly 
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tapers off, and disappears in the chinks •' 
and crannies of barren rocks. 

But no where is ihq original author 
more puzzled, than in writing his own 
preface. This is usually supplied/ like 
the prologue to a play, by some obliging 
friend. Nor is it discreditable to acknou*- 
ledge this difficulty, since even Cervantes 
owns, that he had more trouble in com- 
posing Jjis preface, than his immortal 
work itself.* Yet a preface is still re- 
quired, (like the obeisance of the last 
century, on entering a room,) however 
familiar may be the subject, or however 
gay the work. 

Behold, then, worthy reader, a pre- » v 
lace to this small book. Had it been 
composed by some other hand than mine, 
it .might have possessed superior claims 
to attention; but I could then have 

• Porque te se decir, que aunque me costd algun 

trabajo componerla, ninguno tuve por mayor que hacer 

esta prefacion que vas leyendo. Muchas veces tom&ia 

pluma para-escribilla, y muchas la dexe* por no saber 

to que escribiria. 

Prologo del Quixote, 
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derived no satisfaction from public appro- 
bation . For I have seen reason to be! ie ve, 
that fame f acquired by appropriating the 
labours of others, neither improves the 
-head nor the heart of the usurper. 

The preface was formerly a supplication 
to the reader, for mercy and favour, some- 
what in the style of Bayes's prologue : 
of late, it has rather consisted of an ex- 
planation of the author's claims tp respect, 
and a declaration of his literary alliances, 
under colour of acknowledgements to his 
friends. My own opinion has always 
been, that it ought to bear some relation 
to the book which it is designed to intra- 
* duce ; and as nothing can be more mis- 
cellaneous than my volumes, I trust it 
will not be thought irrelevant, if the 
preface should partake of their nature* 
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Sterne, for whose sake I plod thro* miry ways 
Of antic wit, and quibbling mazes drear, 
Let not thy shade malignant censure fear, 

Tho* aught of .boiT$Y*f& l^tyVtyyft&ch betrays. 

Long slept that mirth in dust of ancient days, 

(Erewhile to Guise, or wanton Valois dear) 

Till wak'd by thee in Skelton's joyous pile, 

She flung on Tristram her- capricious rays. 

But the quick tear, that check's our wond'ring tmile, 

In sudden pause, or unexpected story, 

Owns thy true mast'ry ; and Le Fevre's woes, 

Maria's wand* rings, and the Prisoner's throes 

Fix thee conspicuous on the shrine of glory. 
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CHAPTER L 

Probable origin of Sterne 9 s ludicrous 
writings. — General account of the nature qf 
the ludicrous. — Why the sixteenth century 
produced many authors of this class* 

XT sometimes happens, in literary pur- 
suits, as in the conduct of life, that par* 
ticular attachments grow upon us by iqi- 
, perceptible degrees, and by a succession 
of attentions, trifling in themselves, though 
important in their consequences. Wh^n 
I published some desultory remarks qn 
j the writings of Sterne, many years ago, 
t having told all that I knew, I had no 
intention to resume the subject. But after 

B2 
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an enquiry has been successfully begun, 
facts appear to offer themselves 9f their 
own accord to the investigator. Materials 
have encreased on my hands, from a few 
casual notes and references, to the size of 
a formal treatise : I trust it will be found, 
however, that I have had sufficient dis- 
cretion not tb bestow all my tediousness 
on the public- • . 

-When the first volumes of Tristram 
Shandy appeared, they excited almost as 
much perplexity as admiration. The 
feeling, the wit, and reading which they 
displayed werfe sufficiently relished, but 
the wild digressions, the abruptness of the 
narratives and discussions, and the per- 
petual recurrence to obsolete notions in 
philosophy, gave them more the air of a 
collection of fragments, than of a regular 
work. Most of the writers from whom 
Sterne drfew the general ideas, and many 
of the peculiarities of his book, were then 
forgotten. Rabelais was the only French 
wit of the sixteenth century, who wks 
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generally read, and from his obscurity, it 
wouJd have been vain to have expected 
any illustration of a modern writer. 

Readers are often inclined to regard 
with veneration, what they do not under- 
stand. They suppose a work to be deep, 
in proportion to its darkness, and give 
the author credit for recondite learning, 
in many passages, where his incapacity, 
or his carelessness, have prevented him 
from explaining himself with clearness. 
It was not the business of Sterne to un- 
deceive those, who considered his Tris- 
tram as a work of unfathomable know- 
ledge. 

He had read with avidity the ludicrous 
writers, who flourished under the last 
princes of the .race of Valois, and the 
first of the Bourbons. They were at once 
courtiers, men of wit, and, some of them, 
• profound scholars. They offered to a 
mind full of sensibility, and alive to every 
impression of curiosity and voluptuous- 
mess, the private history of an age, in 

B 3 
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which every class of readers feels a dfeep* 
interest; in which the heroic spirit of 
chivalry seemed to be tempered ty fet- 
ters, and the continued conflict of power- 
ful and intrepid minds produced merjio- 
rable changes^ in religion, in politics, 
and philosophy, They shewed, t6 a! 
keen observer of the passions, the secret 
movements, which directed the splendia 
scenes beheld with astonishment by Eu- 
rope. They exhibited statesmen and 
heroes drowning their country in blood; 
for the favours of a mistress, or a quarrel 
at a ball ; and veiling under the shew or 
patriotism, or religious zeal, the meatiesi 
and most criminal motives. While he 
was tempted to imitate their prodiictiofis, 
the dormant reputation of most of thes6 
authors sdemed to invite him to a secret 
treasure of iearning, wit, and ridicule. To 
the facility of these acquisitions, we pro- 
bably owe much of the gaiety of Sterne: 
His imagination, untamed by previous 
labour, and unsated by a long acquaint* 



k 



an£e, with literary folly, <JjvdJt with en- 
thusiasm, ojj { the, grotesque pictures of 
manners ancj opinions, displayed in his 
favpurite authors. It may even be sus- 
pected, that by this influence he was 
cfr?wn aside from his natural bias to the 
pathetic ; for in. the serious parts of his 
wojks, he seems to have depended on 
his own force, and. to have found in his 
own i^xind whatever he wished to pro- 
duce ; but in the ludicrous, he is gene- 
rally a popyist, and sometimes follows 
his qrigii^al so closely, that he forgets the 
ch^iiges pf jnanners, which give an ap- 
pearance of % extravagance to what was 

j[t is more necessary to preserve a strict 
Attention to manners, in works of this 
sqf f, because the Judicroup, by its nature, 
Jends to exaggeration. The. passion of 
laughter, the strongest effect of ludicrous 
impressions, seems to be produced by the 
intensity, or more properly, the excess 
of pleasurable ideas ; circurn pracordia 

• B 4 
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ludere, is the proper character of this class 
of emotions. Thus, a certain degree of 
fulness improves the figure, but if it be 
encreased to excessive fatness, it becomes 
risible. So in the qualities of the mind, 
modesty is agreeable — extreme bashful- 
ness is ridiculous : we are amused with 
vivacity, we laugh at levity. If we ob- 
serve the conversation of a professed jester, 
it will appear that his great secret consists 
in exaggeration. This is also the art of 
caricaturists : add but a trifling degree of 
length or breadth to the features of an 
agreeable face, and they become ludi- 
crous. In like manner, unbolster JRz/- 
staff, and his wit will affect us less, the 
nearer he approaches to the size of a 
reasonable man. 

I may add, that in idiots, and persons 
of weak understanding, laughter is a 
coixlmon expression of surprise or plea- 
sure ; and Young has observed, 

That fools are ever on the laughing side. 
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All these remarks prove, that we do not 
reason with the.accuracy which some au- 
thors suppose, concerning the turpitude, 
or incongruity of the ideas presented to 
us, before we give way to mirth. If their 

theory were just, a malicious critic might 
prove from their effects, the incongruity 
of their own discussions. 

There is little difficulty in accounting 
for the number and excellence of the 
ludicrous writers, who appeared during 
the sixteenth century, and who not only 
fesemble each other in their manner, but 
employ similar turns of thought, and by 
often relating the same anecdotes, shew 
that they drew their materials from a 
common store. 

The Amadis, and other similar ro^ 
mances, had amused the short intervals 
of repose, which the pursuits of love and 
arms afforded, previous to the reign of 
Francis I. That prince, equally the pa- 
tron of letters and of dissoluteness, formed 
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ajeouifc which, req^ifjed wovl^ OM>re qal- 
ciliated to inflame Uie imagination: a 
libe^titiesgholardiip became the tone, of 
polite conversation* which was, top faith r 
f*Uy qopied; by the fa?hiopable wits. 
I^vejcv, Brantowe thinks it necessary to 
ttpati hk readers with, qjuotat.ipng, , though 
mangled so barbarously, that he seems to 
have caught them, by bis ear alone. 
Neither the offensive Retails of this author, 
Berths satirical to^e^es of D/Aybi§;n6, 
eqyld persuade us of th£ e^tyeme. cor- 
jMptiQn of jnawers in those times, if a 
witness, whos^ veracity cannot be ques- 
tioned, had, AQt left his testimony of its 
^por^iity, in a, work dedicafc^to. r Ca rc Unal 
Mazarine, and destined to tfre instruction 
of Louis ;xiv P " There nsy^r was (says 
Perefixe, in speaking of the court of 
Henry in) a court mprp vicious, or more 
corrupted. Impiety, atheism, magic, the 
most horrible impurities, the blankest 
treachery and perfidy, poisoning and 
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as&feinatibft prevailed' in ir to the highest 
degree;" * r 

Rabelais, who shewed the wty to the 
fe3f, ittay bb considered as* forming the 
linte btetWe&vthe writere of romance and 
thb§fc af G&ta^le iheirrittient. Great jtert 
of his book k thrown* into the form of a 
burlesque romance ; but, from the* wafct 
6f models, or of tasftey he foun A no other 
iWfefhod of softening his narrative, than 
the itrtrodiictioii 1 ! of bdfFoonery* Some oi 
his successors preferred 1 the foriri of eofH 
V^rsatibns, characteristically supported.} 
a fashittn introduced uhder the dounCe- 
Mtibe of Henry Hi; who, in the midtt 
t>f his \Yte(b.md his dangers* still felt die 
Sttt&fctiohS of literature. He instituted a 
hrtefeting, Which W& held twice i<-week 
in his closet, where a question was de- 
bated by the most learned men Whom he 
teould attach to the bourt, and by some 
ladies, Who had etiltMted letters. Thfe 
was called the King's Academy, and ao* 
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mission to it was reckoned a particular 
mark of favour.* It is remarkable that 
this institution took place at the very 
time when, according to Perefixe, the 
morals of the court were most depraved, 
and it may be suspected that the discus- 
sions were not always strictly philoso- 
phical. 

From this Royal Academy, Bouchet 
seems to have taken the plan of his Screes, 
and it is not improbable that the fashion 
attended itself among the courtiers. In 
the succeeding century, it seemed to be 
revived in the celebrated conversations at 
the Hotel de Rarnbouillet, in recording 

Which, Scuderi has so completely suc- 
ceeded in preserving the verbose polite- 
ness of the time,- and in tiring the reader 

; * Le Roi l'aiant fait de son Academie (-1575) c'etoit 
une assemblee qu'il faisoit deux fois la Semaine en son 
tabmetj pour &var. les pins doctes homines qu'il pouvoijt, 
«t. fnesmes quelques dames qui avoiant estudie sur un 
probleme toujours propose par celui qui avoit le mieux 
ftit a la derniere dispute. 

D 9 Aubigrie, Histoire Universellc. 
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to death, Beroalde and D' Aubign6 pub- 
lished their most distinguished satirical 
pieces, in th e coUoquial form : they 
cannot be termed dialogues, when we 
think of Lucian, and when we consider, 
that the diffidence of Erasmus prevented 
him from assuming that title for his 
charming Conversations. * 

The minds of men, just bursting froto 
the severe oppression of theological arid 
philosophical abuses, were peculiarly- im- 
pressed with the ludicrous aspect which 
the objects of their former terror then 
presented. They had seen absurdity in 
its full vigour, and even in its tyranny ; 
and tbey enjoyed the opportunities of 
derision, which the violence of parties 
afforded them. 

Above all, the personal character of 
some of their princes, especially some 
females of the race of Valois, cherished 
this species of writing, Margaret Queen 
of Navarre, the accomplished sister of 
Francis I. was not only the patroness of 
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.literary men, but a.wj&er of great merit. 

;T))ei'^riginid^idon J of.j^er novels is be- 
come : exfr^mely scarce, £nd was ren- 

f 4^r§d iflto "rjfeau , langage" by some 

.nptedfjlpr, -jybpse, attempt: proves his waqt 
of -twte : ,and: feeing- , But even thro^gli 

ilhis^kind pf : translation, we discern .a 
mind of exquisite sensibility, highly 
c^pam^ted both by reading and con- 

» versfttioifl. 

i IJer ppetigal correspondence with Ma- 
rot does grefttjhonour to her wit and ele- 

rganoe, while; it shews her sincere respect 

; A for genius, unalloyed by the j.ealoysy too 

: common among authors of her preten- 
tions. 

Jtfarot bad concluded spme . verses, 
which he sent to a lady, as the forfeit of 

: a wag^r, with a wish, that his creditors 
would accept the same kind of payment. 

^ Margaret replied in the following Hues : 

Si ceux a qui devez, comnije yqus elites, 
Yous cognoyssoient comme je vous.cogaois, 
Quitte seriez des debtes que vous fites, 
lie temps passe, tant grandes que petkes, 



En leur pay ant urr dizahv -toutefois 
Tel que le votre, qui vaut mieux,niiUe fois #j .. 
Que r argent deu par vous, en< conscience ; 
Car estiraer ou peut Y argent au poidis, . 
Mais on ne pent (et j* en ; donne ma ypix).. 
Assez priser vostre hel|e saience. . . ..,-:• 

i t < • f • ■ i 

J ■ ■ • •■, < . * *. I. ■ '■ i "i:. 1 '.': ;/ i .•• 

If those, Nfa#oV'by wh'Wtt y«nft* held ia4k*&ll, 

Esteem' d, like toe, f&av rith; excelftjfeg *eih> 
Fuirsoon their harsh: demands' they wotrUfrreaal, 
And quifc-yotrof year d*bts,/<both: grea«uapd;sinill, 

Sne polish'd stanza thankful to obtaii 
W *6vs6 ftk* your^s L frold'aiore? pre< 
' Thai) conxajerce' knows, or avariqe can depise : r 
Gold may be-rated to. its utmost gram, 
* But' wel^f\fem J (Wtfiihk my judgment <rai); Y 
ftha^hone ytour^jaobfe arr can over-prize, . .*,. ■. \ 

} if 4^4Jrot- i is ,i to K be. Relieved, in 1 His 
an^Wer; 'he tnatfe' - g6od tifce of this I J de- 
' :4 g4ntc*6toi>limttit: 
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• Mes creanciers, qui de dizains n' ont cure, 

'Ont leu le Vdslre : et'sur ce leur ay dit, 

^■«r^lMiohd/ f SireiBoriateht»re # '••; ?/: 

La/apeur du- roi A pour moi fait ce dit : , , . 
Lors eux cuidans que fusse en grand credit, 
; l ' f :fa* W'ape^e* Mo^dr* fffcry et tor; / ; ' : ' ' ! ' ' 
Et m # - a 'tWa* toStr^ iesorit autant qu* or d).< .■ 
Car promi* ont, rton seulement d* attendre, 
Mais d* en prester, foi de marchahd, encore : 
m Et j^ay'^rbimV, foi'de' Element, 6? en prendre. 
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My cits, who nor for ode nor. stanza care, 

Have read your lines, and op'd their rugged hearts ; 

I said, Sir Balaam, and Sir' Plum, look there, 

Thus our king's sister values my good parts : 

They, deeming me advanc'd by courtly arts, ' 

Honour* d and worshipped me, with bows profound, 

.And by your golden verses I abound ; 

Like ready coin, my credit they restore ; 

To lend again my worthy friends are bound, 

I pledVd my honest word to borrow more. 

A collection of the poems of this cele- 
brated lady was published, under the title 
of Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
Princesses; the Pearls of the Pearl of 
Princesses ; a conceit worthy of the com- 
piler, who was her valet de chambre. 

Margaret was suspected of an attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, in com- 
mon with several of the wits whom she 
patronized, but her brother's affection 
sheltered her from persecution, Francis 
condemned the opinions of the reformed, 
as tending more to the destruction of 
monarchies, than to the edification of 
souls. Brantome adds, in his manner, 



that th<£ great Sultan Soliman was of the 
same opinion.* Ah excellent authority 
for the papal religion ! 

Even :the death of thisj princess, w;as 
connected with her.loye.of knowledge:; 
she contracted $ mortal disease, by ex- 
posing herself to the night-air, in olp^erV^ 
ing a comet-f* 

Her virtues were not inheritedpby the 
first wife of Henry ly. who bore the sara^ 
name and tide ; but the second Margaret 
, ' ■ ■ . , . -\ 

* The whole passage is curious. " Le grand Sultan 
Soli man en disoit de mesme : laquelle (la reforhiee) 
combien qu 'elle renversa plusieurs points de la religion 
Chrestienoe et du .Pape^ il ne la pouvoit aynjer; d' 
autant, disoit-il, tyie les religieux d' icelle n' estoient 
que brouilfdns et s&litieux, ' et rie se pouVoterit tenif en 
repos, tpk' ilsafa remuateent tousjours. Voila pourqiioi 
le roi Ift^pcois, sage prince s' il en fust oncques, en 
prevoyant les miseres cjui en sont venues en plusieurs 
parts de la ChrestienteV les haissoit, et fat an peu rigou- 
reax & faire brusler vifs les heretiques de son temps. 
Si ne lajssa-t-il pourtant a favoriser les princes pro- 
tectants d 3 Allemagne contre V Empereur. Ainsi ces 
grands rois se gourernent comme il leur plaist. 

. Bra/Home* torn. •$. p. 2{u 4 j. 

t lb. torn. ii. p. 28>. 

• - • 

Vol. I. c 
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seems to have possessed, with the; spirit 
of gallantry, sdme degree of the love of 
letters, which distinguished her grand- 
father 'Francis I. It is sufficiently clear, 
frdminany scattered anecdotes in Bran- 
iome, and other writers of that time, that 
-durfrig the brilliant period of her youth, 
her manners were calculated to encourage 
the class of authors which I have been 
describing ; but it iriust be owned, that 
she concluded like many other lively 
characters, by shewing as much fervour 
.in devotion, as she had formerly dis- 
played in libertinism. > 

Among those fascinating women, who 
united the attractions of taste and know- 
; ledge to those of elegance and beauty, it 
would be unjust to forget the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. Brantome, an eye-wit- 
ness of the early part of her life, informs 
us that she was much attached to litera- 
ture, and that she patronized Ronsard 
and Du Bellay, Her dirge on the death 
of Francis II. which Brantome has pre- 
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served, qon tains some touches of true 
feeling amidst it^copceits* 

The affair of Chastelar^, of which 
the same writer gives us an account, 
shews her affability to men of genius; 
though, it ..must be confessed,; that she 
exhibited at las4t a degree of prudery, 
perhaps to© austere, 

Chastelard was a young nian 6? family 
and talents, who had . embarked . in the 
suite of Mary, «whfen she returned frbte 
France, to take possession of a disgusting 
sovereignty. He paid his court to the 
queen by composing several pieces of 
poetry, during the voyage, and one 
jamong the . rest, ; which I have been 
tempted to imitate from Bran tome's Sketch 
of it. *' Et entre autres il en fit une d? 
ellesur un traduction en Italien ; car il 
le parloit et V entendoit bien, qui com T 
mende : Che giova posseder citta e r$gni> 
Kc. Qui est un sonnet tr6s-l?ien fait, 
dont la substance est telle : De quoi serf 
posseder font de roymtmes, citez, miles, 

C 2 
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provinces ; tdmjftahd^r'la tant dc peiipUs ,* 
se faire respecter, criifinidre 1st • ndmir&r\ et 
voir d y un^fM^t}^t l dormi? m ve/ve,seute, 
elfroide comme jgldcef? 



%9 ■: \ i , , 






What boots it to possess a royal state, t 
To view fair subject- to wns from princely tbw'rs, 
With mask and •song' toisjfert -in -frolic bcw'rs, 
Or watch with prudence o'er a nation's fete* 
If the heart throb noj to a tender mate 5 ? 

ff doom'd, when feafets are o'er, and midnight lours, 
Still to lie lonely in a widowed bed, .'■"»: 
^nx} waste in ctyll regret the 4eqret .hours ? 
Happier the lowly maid, by fondness led 
To meet the transports 6f someliumble swain, 
Than she, the object of her people's care,' ; 
J^ever'd by all, who finds no heart to share, 
And pines, too great for love^ in splendid pain; 



w ; ^ 1 



; Maty sought' relief from tbe f tiresome 
Uniformity of the voyage, in attending 
to the productions of the young French* 
man; she even deigtaedta reply to them* 
and amused herself 'frequeiitly with his 
(tenVers&tioh.' This dangerous familiarity 
Overpowered 'the heart of poor Ghkstelard* 
He Contested a' hopeless and wicoftqiler* 
ijblfe pa«srcW, aftd foufld hitfrtfclf, almost 
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at t^e same mqgnent, obligpd to quit th$ 
presence of t> its ^ect, and :to return to 
l^n^vq^Qiintry.,) r ; 

..Sooi>. afterward^ the civil wars began 
if? Fraxioe; apd C,hafcjtel>ard, who was a 
ptqtcjst^p^; ; eagerly spught a pretence for 
TC-v^sitipg, Scqtlapd, in his aversion tQ 
take arms against the royaj p^rty. Mary 
received hiji^with goodness, but she soon 
repented hejr condescension. His passion 
nq longer Knew ; any bounds^ and Jie wap 
Jpijnd one;evpning, by he;* women, con*- 
c:e?led *Mider hev tyed, just before she 
reUr^ji: tfr *&k:-r She consulted equally 
U$r cjignity and her natural mildness, by 
^pardpfting tl)i?:.6ajly pf, youthful frenzy, 
and commanding the affair to be sup- 
pressed. But.Chastefcrd was incorrigible : 
he repeated his o#ence, and the queen 
delivered hipx.up to her courts of justice, 
by wbipfyjie jyas sentenced to be be- 
headed^ /-, '...J-.',,,; • 

Hi? conduct j at the time of his death, 
; >y^ fomapti^jn tfie extreme. , He would 

C3 
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accept no spiritual assistance, but read, 
with great devotion, Ronsard's Hymn on 
Death. He then turned towards the 
Queen's apartments-, and exclaimed, Fare* 
well the fairest, and most cruel princess in 
the world; after which he submitted to 
the stroke of justice, with the courage of 
a Rinaldo or aft Olindo. 

The ancienf heroines of romance were 
content with •banishing a presumptuous 
lover from their -presence. Perhaps the 
extravagance of Chastelard*s feeling was 
such, that he might have considered exile 
from Scotland as the severest of punish* 
xnents. Mary certainly exercised her 
dispensing powfer with more lenity, on 
some other occasions* 

The establishment of a buffoon, ar 
king's jester, which operated so forcibly 
on Sterne's imagination^ • as to make him 
adopt the name of Yorfck, furnished an 
additional motive for the exertions of 
ludicrous writers, in that age. To jest 
was the ambition of the best company ; 



* 



and when the progress of civilization is 
duly weighed, between the period to 
which I have confined my observations, 
and the time of Charles II. of this country, 
it will appear that , #ie yalue set upon 
sheer wit, as it was then called, was 
hardly less inconsistent with strict judg- 
ment, than was the merriment of the 
c$p and ,be]k with th^ : grave discussions 
$f Jthp furred doctors, or r J^ 
pf,tfce ojd French coiut, i; ; n _-u, UkL J 

* 
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qgenmt que^pQuvois fa affifge%#t malady 

afons. . ,Tb0 religious dilutes, : which 
then; ^itej^d , Europe, , were subjects; of 
tidicuj^ jtoo jenipting to be withstood, 

^specially , ft* , Rabelais was protected by 

ik$} L Qi&Moxi toilyj; this,, with hip 

9foi£0#£ t^/mftnks,, excited suqh p. glftt 
pipur. against hitn, that Francis JL felt a 

cjujiosity to hear his book read, and ^s 
pur. authoi informs . u^ found nothing 

w?R?eper kit*,. >. ; j ,,; :, v 

i. Tljeibirth;ari4 eduo«k>n of .Pantagm4 
evidently gaveirise to -those of Martinuf 
Scriblerus, and both were fresh iq. Sterne'? 

p*emory,.i when lie composed the fm\> 
(qh^pter^ Qf;Tdst?am Shandy*^ : . > 

_-It;4mi$t be:i%ckiK>wledge4i tjtotf: thf 

gpipliifijatign; pf . the satire is «}afe/ clear w 

Rabelais than in. his jmitatoj-s, Rabelais 
attacked, baldly the scholastic mode , of 
education ia tteat part of h U worfc j a^d 
Revved the superiority of a* natural *ne- 
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£i ri aooit irowe passage uukun suspect. 
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tfaod of instruction* more accommodated 
to th6 feelings and ; capacities ! of the 
you ng. But Sterne, and . the authors . of 
Scriblerus, appear to ridicule the folly df 
pome individ ual ; for no public course of 
education has ever been proposed, similar 
to that whkh they exhibit. ; i » . • 
Perhaps it was Sterne's purpose, to 
deride the methods of shortening the 
business of education, which several in* 
genious men have am us^ themselves. by 
contriving. The Lutiian art, /which w*s 
once much celebrate^ was burlesqued 
by Swift, in his Project of a literary 
Turning Machine, in the Voyage to 
Laputa. Des Cartes has defijaedrlmiiy's 
plan to be, "the r artsoj "prating. copiously, 
and ^without judgrttent, xoncirking. things 
of which we are ignorant :* an art sO 
generally practised in our times, that its 
author is , no more thought of than the 

• • - ,. • . , ..'... •» 

* Ars Lullii, aid copios£, et «ioe jtidicio.de,iis (joae 
nescimufc gaMendUm. Bracket. Hfcto*. Qritfe; Pbito*. 
t. ii. p. 205. i 
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i&tebtaiHaf>'the compass. Lully^a 

-tofhate beeh similar to the fortu he-telling 

schemes which iwe s^e on the lad ies* , fans* 

that enable a«y person to give an answer 

to any quetetion^ witliout uhderstanding 

wthc* orie ©irf he other. Erasjmis touched 

briefly on this subject, in his Jlri Notorial 

where he has exposed, in a few words, 

th& folly of desiring to gain knowledge, 

without an adequate exertion of the fat 

cUlfresi Providence; asv lie says finely* 

hm decreed, that thube iornmon acquisitions^ 

Money % gems, plate, noble mansions, and 

domhudn, should be sometimes bestowed m 

<t fie indolent and unworthy; but those things 

wUkWcdnstitute mar true ric/ies^ and which 

we^properly our otim, must b^proeitred by 

sow* own labour.* Thpte who 1 seldom 

'knew the want of power on other occa» 






'■"'■* Atqui sic Visum est superis. Opes' istas vulgares, 
aurum, gemmas, argentum, palatia, regnum, nonnun- 
quam; t lafcgiuiitur igjlavis et imrnqrentibus ; s^d quae 
vefcaestmlbjites, ac$FQpri$ npstrae $unt, voloenmt parari 
laboribus. , 



iiftT FftEDBMcrk < : : tooth experiencj edj ■ tfes* 
thiere^ :>jio royai i road ctoi the! ge»Utn^ 
hwidd^ofiifiteratdre;"7/i(;'; ',:'} 'to M f ,.:> 
rf<J# Sterne^ had been>vsMfficienU^r;_ao* 4 
quainted with the philosophkkieystesns 
0f1ife»«brie; ( he migiH have ooAv©fite6»the^ 
Lmtlitin art, f into* an excellent burj^sque 
of the Leibfliteian doclyine ;jof! pr&tsta* 
itelbHM hafirit&ny, theri Warmly discussed; 
and ftow^eompletely forgotteh j ■; He*eemS 
tivhatef avoided with care every contto? 
veftiaf subject, • which could involve him 
in difficulties. I observie^ in the sneer at 
Wafer-lendish knowledge, among thecnriti- 
fcfemsof Yorick's sermons, a slight glance 
at a celebrated theological, dispute : but, 
like his own monk, he had looked dowr) 
alt 1 the prebendary's vest, and the hectic 
passed away in a moment.* 



: . r. 



* Dr; Brown's Estimate, is referred to. in another 
passage, so osegrely, that modern readers gag hardly 
recognize it. 
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's6lori*eonMiivin arbitite, que fait juji potier 
«cs ^vaisseanx. «^»Par 'ce (dk Poiiderates) 
*qu* 'il fut des jftemiera a la foire de&nez. 
'II- print de plus beaux & sles plus grand*. 
Trut aVanl -(dit le fnoine) selon la vrayc 
^bilowphi© >Moftastique, >c' est, par ce 
kjue rtlaNoiiwice avoit^les tetins molets, 
H^ti r allaictartf, ftioft nez y enfrondroit 
cotrimfe en * bfeurre^ • fct la ; ** eslevdit et 
-£rofe£o*t j i^tome li 1 paste dedans ia meti. 
ijes~dar& -tetinSM des Nourrices fotit les 
en&tis ramus. Mais gay, gay, ad for- 
"inam nasi coghfcscitur ad te levavi." * 

Sterne even condescended to adopt 
-somedf tkdse lively extravagancies, Which 
(as Rabelais declares that he wrote «. e© 
mang^arit & '• buvant" ) would tempt us 
i# believe that the Gallic wit, like Dr, 
King, sometimes u Drank till he could 
<not speak, 1 ' aftd then he writ." . . ■ 

'— - — -" Bon jour ! good morrow i-e-sb 
you have got your cloak on betimes ! but 

. * Li*'. i. chap. xli. •■ ' '* ; 
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*t is a cold morning,; and you judge the 
matter rightly — 't is better to be well 
mounted than go o* foot — and obstruc* 
tions in the glands are dangerous— -And 
how goes it with thy concubine — rthy 
wife — and thy little ones o* both sides ? 
and when did you hear from the old 
gentleman and lady, &c* 

" Gens de bien," says Rabelais, " Dieu 
vous sauve et gard. Ou estes vous ? je ne 
peux vous voir, Attendez que je chausse 
mes lunettes. Ha, ha, bien & beau s'6n 
va Quaresme, je vous voy. Et doncques? 
Vous avez eu bonne vinee, 4 ce que T on 

m* d dit. Vous, vos femraes, enfans, 

parens et families estes en sant£ desiree. 
Cela va bien, cela est bon, cela me 
plaist — " &c. 

Beroalbe, Sieur de Verville, a 
canon of the cathedral of Tours, con- 
sidered his reputation as a wit, more than 
as a clergyman, in his Moyen de Parvenir, 

* Tristram Shandy, vol. viii. chap, iii. 
Vol. I. D 
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published in 1599; a book disgusting 
by its grossness, but extremely curious, 
from the striking piciitf^es which it offers, 
of the manners and knowledge, of the 
age. From him, I suspect, Sterne took 
Mr. Shandy's repartee to Obadiah. . 

$€ My father had a little favourite mare, 
which he had consigned over to a most 
beautiful Arabian horse, in order to have 
a pad out of her for his own riding : he 
was sanguine in all his projects ; so talked 
about his pad every day with as absolute 
a security, as if it had been reared, broke, 
bridled and saddled at his door ready for 
mounting* By some lieglect or other in 
Obadiah, it so fell out, that my father's 
expectations were answered with nothing 
better than a mule, and as ugly a beast 
of the kind as ever was produced, 

" My mother and my uncle Toby 
expected my father would be the death 
of Obadiah, and that there never would 
be an end of the disaster. — See here ! 
you rascal, cried my father, pointing to 
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the mule, what you have done. — It was 
not I, said Obadiqh-M^-How do I knotf 
that ? replied my father." * 

Un petit gar9on de Paris apella uii 
autre, fils de putaro, qui s* en prit k pleurer, 
et le vintdire k sa mere, qui lui dit: que 
ne lui as-tu dit qu' il aVoit menu? Et 
que savois-je, dit il.-f 

The Moyen de Parvenir has all the 
abruptness, and quickness of transition, 
which Sterne was so fond of assuming. 
There is also some galimatias, though not 
so much as in Rabelais, I own it h 
possible, that Sterne may have found this 
turn in some other book, for Beroalde 
has furnished subjects of pillage to a great 
number of authors. He mentions a cu- 
rious badge of party, which I think 
Sterne would have noticed, if he had 
been acquainted with the book, " Je 
me souviens qu* aux seconds troubles 

* Tristram Shandy, vol. v. chap, iii. 
t Moyen de Parvenir, torn* i« p. 69. 
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nous etions en garnison k la ClimitL 
Etant en garde s'il passoit un homme 
avec une braguette, nous V apellions 
Papiste, et la lui coupions; c* etoit 
mal fait, d' autant que sous tel signe 
y i de grandes mysteres quelquefois 
caches.- — Je m' eri repentis, et m' en 
allai k Cosne, ou nous nous fimes sol- 
dats derechef, et nous mismes es bandes 
caiholiques. II nous avint .une autre 
cause de remords de conscience ; c* est 
que voyant ces £braguet6s, les disions 
Huguenots." * 

The detection of imitations is certainly, 
in many cases, decided by taste, more 
than by reasoning; the investigation is 
slow, but the conviction is rapid. 

The skilful miner thus each cranny tries, 
Where wrapt in dusky rocks the crystal lies, 
- - Slow on the varying surface tracks his spoil, 
Oft' leaves, and oft renews his patient toil ; 
Till to his watchful eye the secret line 
Betrays the rich recesses of the mine ; 
Then the rude portals to his stroke give way ; 
Th* imprison'd glories glitter on the day. 

* Moyen de Parvenir, torn. i. p« 59. 
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It is sufficiently evident, from the works 
of Sterne's Ettgerihts,* that !he, at least, 
was deeply read in Beroalde, who wanted 
nothing but decency to render him an 
universal favourite, -f ■ ? 

Theodore „ Agrippa D' Aubign6 is well 
known by his historical works, in which* 
valuable and interesting as they are, he 
has not always been able to conceal his 
satirical disposition. In his Baron de 
Fcerieste, with all the extravagance of the 
Gascon, we are so constantly recalled to 
right and severe . reason by the other 
characters, that it almost produces the 
full effect of genuine history on our 
minds. We discdver, in every page, the 
caustic moralist, the uncorrupted and in- 
dignant courtier, unable to conceal the 

* John Hall Stevenson, Esq. of Skelton Castle. 

f This doubt is now completely removed, by a 
copy of the Moyen de Parvenir, which I received from 
Mr. Heber. The blank leaf contains Sterne's Auto- 
graph, L. Sterne, a Paris, 8 litres ; and the book, as 
Mr. Heber observed, bears evident marks of its having 
been frequently turned over* 

D 3 
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foibles of a monarchy whom, lie loved 
and served but tod faithfully, and in** 
patient of those who acquired thp favour 
of Henry, by shewing more indulgence 
to his weaknesses, /This book may be 
considered, in some measure, as a sup- 
plement to his general history, for it 
contains much secret anecdote, as well as 
the most curious particulars respecting 
manners. 

Perhaps the story of Pautrot, and the 
lady de Noailtt, in this book, suggested 
to Sterne the scene with the Piedmontese 
lady, in his Sentimental Journey, 

There is stronger reason to believe that 
Sterne took the hint of beginning some 
of his sermons, in a startling and unusual 
manner, from this source. D*Aubign6, 
who seems to have been a man of deep 
religious impressions, has exposed, with 
equal keenness, the extravagancies of the 
moqks, and of the ministers. He men- 
tions one of the latter* who began a ser-» 
jrion thus : Par la vcrtu de Dieu, par ty 
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mart de Dieu, par la chair de Dieu, par le 
sang de Dieu ; and added after a long 
pause, nous sommes sauvez et delivrez de V 
&f&. Several instances in the same taste, 
but not 90 well authenticated, may be 
found in the Passe Temps agr cable. 

I must here vindicate Sterne from a 
charge of plagiarism, which has been 
made from inattention to dates. It has 
been said, that he borrowed much from 
the history of Friar Gerund ; and many 
parallel passages have been cited (as they 
well might) to prove the assertion. The 
truth is, that the history of Friar Gerund, 
eomposed by Father Isla, to ridicule 
the absurdities of the itinerant Spanish 
preachers> was published in Spain, the 
very same year in which the two first 
volumes of Tristram Shandy appeared. It 
was translated into English/ several years 
afterwards, by a clergyman, who thought 
proper to imitate, in his translation, the 
style of Tristram Shandy, then extremely, 
jpopolar. If any plagiarisms exist, there- 

D 4 
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fore, they are chargeable on the translator. 

The original of Friar Gerund appeared 
in 1758; the translation in 1772. 

As a specimen of D'Aubign6's style, 
which unites the severe and the ludicrous, 
I shall quote the following strokes on a 
controversial point. 

" Your devotions/' says the Baron, 
speaking of the reformed, u are invisible, 
and your church is invisible," — " Why 
do you not finish," retorts his opponent, 
" by reproaching us, like savages, that 
our God is invisible ? " — " But we would 
have every thing visible/' cries the Baron. 
C est pourquoi, replies the other, entrc 
les reliques de S. Front on trouva dans une 
petite phiole un esternument du S. Esprit. 

D'Aubign6 was so fond of writing epi- 
grams, that he could not abstain from 
them, even in his history. He had no 
great genious for poetry, but his epigrams 
are generally acute, though better turned 
in the. thought than the expression. - 

One of them, which is introduced in 
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the : Baron dc Fcenest6, is written ibr a 
man of distinction,* whose wife, finding 
his mistress very ill drest, thought fit to 
clothe her anew. Lots, says the Baron 
in his jargon, lou nzonsur boiant cette vra- 
bene, en dit ce petit mout. 

Oui, ma femrae; ' 11 e^t toiit certain 
Que c' est yaincre la jalousie, 
Et un trait de grand courtoisie 
D'avoir revestu ma putin. 
Si je veux, comme la meryeille 
Et.T excellence des maris, 
Rendre a vos ribaux la pareille, 
Celft ne se peut qu' a Paris. 



I own, my life, beyond all doubt. 
Your merit great, your conduct sage, 
Since spurning jealous qualms and rage, 
You 've deck'd my girl so smartly out. 
If I, attentive to your wants, 
Our mutual confidence to crown, 
Should do as much for your gallants, 
'T would empty half the shops in town. 

This, and many other passages in the 
writers of those times, shew that the dis* 

■ 

♦ Mr. de Sourdis. 
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solute cdhchict of the gay circles in France 
is not of modern date. The turn of the 
lines I have just quoted, is in the taste of 
Voltaire or Bernis. In fact, the great 
corruption of manners took place in the 
time of Francis f. who sacrificed t€> the 
ostentation, and the future elegance of 
the court, every principle leading to true 
happiness. 

Another epigram of D'Aubign^'s was 
founded on a repartee of Henry IV. in- 
his youth. 

Sylvia her gambling nephew .chides, 
With many a sharp and pithy sentence ; 
The graceless youth her care derides, 
Yet seems to promise her repentance : 
" When you, dear aunt, relinquish man, 
Expect me to-abandoi} gaming/* 
The prudent matron shakes her fan ; 
« Go, rogue, I find you 're past reclaiming. 

The same thought has been turned by 
some of the modern French epigram- 
matists. 

The question respecting the sincerity 
of Henry's conversion seems pretty clearly 
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decided in the B a 5*011 de Feenest6, in the 
chapter on Nuns, book iv. chapter xii. 

Sterne has generally concealed the 
sources of his curious trains of investiga- 
tion, and uncommon opinions, but in 
one instance he ventured to break through 
his restraint, by mentioning Bouchers 
Evening Conferences, among the treasures 
of Mr. Shandy's library. This book is 
now become so extremely scarce, that 
for a long period, it had escaped all my 
enquiries, and the most persevering exer* 
tions of my friends. Some of the most 
curious collectors of books, among whom 
I need only mention the late excellent 
Dr. Farmer, informed me that they had 
never seen it. I owed to the indefatigable 
kindness of Thomas Thompson, Esq. 
M. P. the satisfaction of perusing an odd 
volume of this work. I have great reason 
to believe that it was in the Skelton 
library some years ago, where I suspect 
Sterne found most of the authors of this 
class ; for Mr. Hall's pbetry shews that 
be knew and read them much. 
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The .Sereds of Bouchet consist of a set 
of regular conversations, held, as the title 
implies, in the evening, generally during 
supper, and may. be regarded as tran- 
scripts of the petits soupers of that age. 
A subject of discussion is proposed each 
evening, generally by the host, and it is 
treated characteristically, with a mixture 
of great . knowledge and light humour. 
Every conversation concludes with a jest 
The chief characters,' supported through 
the whole volume which I had first seen; 
are, a man. of learning, such as the times 
afforded; a soldier, very fond of talking 
over his past dangers ; a physician, who 
is sometimes found deficient in his philo- 
sophy ; and a droll, who winds up all 
with his raillery. The conversations are 
not, indeed, connected by any narrative, 
but I entertain little doubt, that from 
the perusal of this work, Sterne conceived 
the first precise idea of his Tristram, as 
far as any thing can be called precise, in 
a desultory book, apparently written with 
great rapidity. The most ludicrous and 
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extravagant parts of the book seem to 
have dwelt upon Sterne's mind, and he 
appears to have frequently recurred to 
them from memory. In the twenty- 
ninth Serei, for example, there is a long 
and very able discussion of the causes of 
colour in negroes ; and Bouchet has an- 
ticipated most of the objections which 
are made to the supposition, that the 
darkness of their complexion is produced 
by the heat of their climate. In the course 
of the Serei, it is asked, why negroes 
are flat-nosed, and this question brings 
into play the subject of noses, so often 
introduced in Tristram Shandy. 

I extract the following passages as spe- 
cimens of Bouchet's manner: the reader 
may not be displeased to acquire some 
idea of a book so uncommon. 

Je me trouvay tin jour d la table d' un 
grand Seigneur, ou nous etions bien ernpes- 
chez d rendre la raison, pourquoy en Es- 
pagne on faisoit les pains plus grands qvH en 
France ou Italic Les wis disoient que c 9 
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cstoit a cause que le grand pain se dent plus 
frais que le petit, et qri il ne se desseieht 
pas si tost, estant V Espagne fort chaude* 
Les autres soustenoient que les Espagnols 
cvoient leurs fours plus grands que les autres 
peuples, puree qu f ils disent que le pain est 
meilleur cuit en un grand four qvC en un 
petit, le pain cuit en un petit four ne cuisant 
pas esgallement, comme en un grand, x et les 
fours d y Espagne estant grande, ce rC est 
pas de merveilles s' ils font les pains grands* 
et aussi qu' h I 9 enforner on fiict les pains 
cornus. Le tiers disoit, que tant plus U 
pain esioit grand, tant plus on le trouvoit 
savour eux et meilleur, ay ant plus de vertu 
$£ facultt assemblee, comme le vin est plus 
fort Sf meilleur en une pippe qvH en un bus* 
sard. Sue le grand pain, adjoustoit-il, soit 
meilleur que le petit, cela ce peut prouver de 
ce qvH il y avoit desfestes 9 qui se nommoient 
Megalartia, d eause de la grandeur des 
pains, dont le pain estoit estimi sur tous Its 
autres, 8C aussi bon que celuy de la ville et 
Eresus, si nous croyons aupo'ete Archestrate, 
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pour lequel pain Mercure prenoit bien la 
peine de descendre dn ciel, et en venir /aire 
provision pour les dieux. Et aiissi quand 
le pain est petit, il se brusle par la crouste, 
SC demeure mal cuit au dedans, par V ob- 
stacle de la crouste havic : et si la paste croist 
et leve mieux quand il y en a beaucoup, que 
quand il n 9 yend gueres, comme on dit que 
'la paste se leve mieux durant lapleine Lune 
qvi! en un autre temps. Lors un laurdaut 
qui servoit d la table, nous voyant en si 
grand deb at, se va mocquer de nous, de ce 
qu y estions empeschez en si peu de chose, 8C 
nous va dire, que les Espagnols faisoient 
leurs pains plus grands qu f ailleurs, parce 
qvi its y mettoknt plus de paste.* 

Another of his speakers tells the fol- 
lowing story* 

Ce maitre qui estoit de nos Serecs, nous 
conta qu f un jour il demanda a un sien mes- 
tayer comme il se portoit depuis deux ou 
trots jours que safemme estoit mortc, lesquel 

* Serees, torn. iii. p. 204, This edition was pub- 
lished at Paris, 1608. 
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lui respondit, Quandje revins de I 9 enterre- 
ment de ma femrhe, m 9 esmyant les yeur, 
et travaillant a plorer, chacun me disoit, 
compere, ne te soucie, je sfay bien tan 
fait, je te donneray bien une autre femme. 
Helas ! me disoit-il, on ne me disoit point 
ainsi, quand f eu perdu I 9 une de mes 
vaches.* 

At length I was favoured with a copy 
of Bouchet, by Col. Stanley, who had 
a duplicate in his noble library. 

There was more reason to have repre- 
sented the acquisition of this book as 
matter of triumph, than the purchase of 
Bruscambille. 

Mr. Shandy has the good fortune, we 
are told, to get Bruscambille's Prologue 
on Noses almost for nothing — that is, for 
three half-crowns. " There are not three 
Bruscambilles in Christendom — said the 
stall-man, except what are chained up in 
the libraries of the curious. My father 

* Serees, p. 216. 
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flung down the money as quick as light- 
ning — took Bruscambille into his bosom 
— hyed home from Piccadilly to Cole- 
man-street with it, as he would have hyed 
home with a treasure, without taking his 
hand once off from Bruscambille all the 
way."* This is excellently calculated 
to excite the appetite of literaiy epicures, 
but the book in question is not sufficiently 
entertaining to gratify much expectation. 
It consists of occasional prologues, in < 
prose, a species of amusement much in 
vogue during the reign of Louis XIII* 
TABARIN, who seems to have been con- 
temporary with Bruscambille, but more 
a merry andrew than a comedian, pub- 
lished his dialogues with his master, and 
his prologues, about the same time.-f- 

# Tristram Shaady, vol. iii. chap. xxxv. 

f Tabarin is mentioned in the Description of the 
Winter in Paris, by Boisrobert, an officer of Cardinal 
Richlku. 

Tout divertissement nous manque : 
Tabarin ne va plus en banque. 
Tabarin is said to have been the Valet of Mondor. 
De Sure. 

Vol, I. e 
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They both stole largely from the Jfcy&i 
dePftrvmh\ as the ^editor of that book 
lias observed. Thfe drtginal copy of the 
iJPmsefa Factiticuses de Struseumbille *¥&& 
published in 1623, mine itvas ipwnted 4t 
Cologne, in 1741. 

Tifcetfe us Uttte *nerit dn ifhis iriase ;<rf 
Jbu^fooneryi; tine only orjginaiity » consists 
in its gdirrttiflite ; bowsvets, as i?he ibook 
•is not Easily 40 ^bepi^oufed, I^h&M in&tt 
flhe*Prok>gue on (Nfcses jamtmg the <nt>t&, 
Hhat no fUtwe 'O^ttedtor >ftwy *igh >ftfr 
^fjscatnbUle;* 

The'folse tested Sti^Wts'hitt&Qtot AAs 
Oec&sidned ^ ^Heral neglefct of 1ms wofcksi; 
it ,j was*by inere-&cc4dettt that I discovered 
<he origin of *a { v$ry interring scene -ifi 
Ihe r Sentimehtai Jontftgy, tin taking qtfp 
the Roman Comique. It is the chapter 
of the Dwarf, which every reader of 
r Sterne .must ', immediate]^ reeolkct, Jwt 
I shall transcribe that part which is 
rectly taken Troth Scatttfn. 

* See note V. 
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"A pppr defenceless being of this 
order [a dwarf], had got thrust somehow 
orotlj^r into. this luckless place [the par- 
terre] — the njght wa$ hot, and he was 
surrptynded.by beings two feet and a half 
hfgjxer than hipiself. The dwarf suffered 
inexpressibly on alludes ; but the thing 
^Kfjiich incprompd^ him most, was a tall 
corpulent Qerman, near seven feet high, 
jtyjjo stood: betweep him and all possibility 
q( his see jii^g either the stage or the actors, 
3f he poor dwarf did all he could to get 
^.j^eep $t Vfhat was going forwards, by 
seeking for some little opening betwixt 
jhe.German!s arm and his body, trying 
first one side ,and then the other; but the 
Carman stood. square in the most unac- 
qomflapdatijpg posture that can be ima? 
gioed— r^he . d warf , pyght as well have 
been, placed. at the bottom of the deepest 
<jUa>v-*y#ll Ui -Paris ; so he civilly reached 
lip .hjs hand \tp the German's sleeve, 
fpd, told. him his, distress. — The German 
typ^jhis head back, looked down upon 

E 2 
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him, as Goliah did upon David — and 
unfeelingly resumed his posture." 

Such was the distress of Sdarron's dis- 
astrous hero, Ragotin. €i II vint tard & 
la comedie, & pour la punition de ses 
pechez, il se pla9a derriere un gentil- 
homme h large eschine, et couvert d* 
une grosse casaque qui grossissoit beau- 
coup sa figure. II etoit d' une taille si 
haute au dessus des plus grandes, qu* 
encore qu* il fut assis, Ragotin qui n' 
etoit separ6 de lui que d' un rang de 
sieges, crut qu* il etoit debout, et lui cria « 
incessament qu* il assitcomme les autres, 
ne pouvant croire qu' un homme assis 
ne dust pas avoir sa tete au niveau de 
toutes celles de la compagnie. Ce gen- 
tilhomme qui se nommoit la Bagueno- 
diere, ignora longtemps que Ragotin par- 
lat & lui. Enfin Ragotin V apella Mr. & 
la plume verte, et comme veritablement 
il en avoit une bien toufFue, bien sale, et 
peu fine, il tourna la teste, et vit le petit 
impatient qui lui dit assez rudement qu' 
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il s* assit. La Baguenodiere en fut si peu 
6mu, qu* ii se retourna vers le theatre, 
comme si de rien n' eut et£. Ragotin 
lui recria encore qu* il s* assit. Il tourna 
encore la tete devers lui ; le regarda, et 
se retourna vers le theatre. Ragotin re- 
cria, Baguenodiere tourna la tete pour la 
troisieme fois; regarda son homme, et 
pour la troisieme fois se retourna vers le 
theatre. Tant que dura la corned ie, 
Ragotin, lui eria de meme force qu* il 
assit, et la Baguenodiere le regarda tou- 
jours d* un meme flegme, capable de 
faire enrager tout le genre humain." * 

For the mean and disgusting turn 
which this story receives in the Roman 
Comique, Sterne has substituted a rich and 
beautiful chain of incidents which takes 
the strongest hold on our feelings. He 
has in no instance of his imitations shewed 
a truer taste : the character of Scarron's 
manner, indeed, is that it always di£ 
appoints expectation. 

* Roman Comique, torn, ii* chap. xvii. 

E 3 
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That Sterne frequently had iri viervP 
die Tale of a Tub, iri composing TJfistfcaift' 
Shandy, cannot be doubted : Stoift*s Bis* 
sertation on Ears probably contributed' 
towards Sterne's digressions oft $?&&&, 
which shall be (Jonsidetted heniafter. F 
do Hot know that it has be£ri dBsintedy 
that in* this pleasant ahtf aDcute satire; 
Swift has formed his ihanner very uracil 
upon' that of JOHN Eachard. THfe 
Style of SWift ife much superior in* <iotrec£ 
ness of taste, but the turn of pleasantry iS 
very similar, and lias little ifr cdtninon 
with other Writers. Eacltard wias a* writer 
of great celebrity in Swift's eatly dkys, 
• When he composed his Tale of i Tl'ub; a 
Work produced in the vigoiii* of hiV fancy, 
and the first heat of his' literary attain- 
ments. 

I shall not presume to determinie tyfi& 
ther Sterne made any use of a whinteital 
book, apparently published 1 about thh 
year 1748, (for it has tio' date) under iftfc 
title of. An Essay towards the Tke&ry of 



tk$ fnidiigibla Warty* by Gabriel John. 
Jti&* pretty $l#g£ copyr of the Tale of % 
Tub) in TOan&jer; spine? appearances of 
fe&itotoQn, HMy> therefcse* be supposed to 
fesutt ft'Qixv ^ common veferenee of 
boil* weiteis to Swift. Jf Sterne can h$ 
supposed to Jw#e teksp $ny thing ifiom 
fcbi$ booj^. & QMftt be th$ &int of h$ 
ma*bled page*. The author of Gafrinal 
-Johfli baa ^piff^ed almost the whole of 
kia M*3d page wiify fta&fs, thus> ; mi 
^^ wr-r and! hie Qbserves in a qorw?* ; 



The qtetJwr wry WfU wderslai\d$ % thai * 
good sizeable hiatm dheov^rs 4 V&& &wat 
gexiim, tk&e Uing m wt in tfy world 
mmvideai, and wnfieqwefttfy won wjm&i, 
than what is displayed in those elaborate 
p&ffts* thai ftspe m'er a syllabi? zpvUtm on 
them. The only subject of doubt respect- 
ing the charge erf imitation vo thk ease is, 
that Sterne vmy be allojyed to h^ve pos- 
sessed sufficient genius to sxtead ojae of 
Shift's hiatus over a wbole lea£ without 
the yd «tf our anonyirvws writer. 

E 4 
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The essay in question was professedly 
composed to satirize Norris's Theory of 
the Ideal World; but Hobbes (whose 
reveries still retained the much injured 
name of philosophy), Bentley, and Wot- 
ton, the objects of Swift's satire, were 
made equal victims of our author's ridi- 
cule. The book contains several poems 
which have no apparent connection with 
the general design, excepting some paro- 
dies of Dr. Bentley's peculiar system of 
emendation. It must be owned, that 
the author had warned the reader, with 
uncommon candour, in the tide page, 
that he should introduce other strange 
things, not insufferably clever, nor furiously 
to the purpose ; the worst that can be said 
of him therefore, is, that he has kept his 
word. 

Another old English book was pointed 
out, in the Monthly magazine, a few 
years ago, as a source of imitation for 
Tristram Shandy. I procured it, by the 
kind assistance of Colonel Stanley, at a 
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considerable price, and was happy to 
dispose of it very soon after, to a collec- 
tor, who fell in love with the frontis- 
piece. 

" The Life of a Satyrical Puppy, 
called Nim," is a small octavo volume, 
of 1 18 pages, " by T. M. printed by and 
for Humphrey Mosley, at the Prince's 
Arms, in St. Paul's Church-Yard, 1<?57." 
It is dedicated to George Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and presents to him Nim, and 
Bung his man, " both born to attend 
his lordship's mirth." It appears to me 
a very lame attempt at personal satire, 
the object of which cannot now be dis- 
covered. The book is extremely rare. 
Nothing can be more unlike the style of 
Tristram Shandy, than the contents of 
this work, and I acquit Sterne com- 
pletely from the charge of having copied 
it. 

The frontispiece represents Nim and 
his man, in. the dress of the times. The 
figure of Bung serves to explain a phrase 
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m Shakespeare's- Twelfth Nigftt^ he is 
cmfagartertd* The trunk-breeches do 
not reach quite to the knee, abotie and 
below which, the garter is applied spi* 
rally, till it disappears in the boot. 

44 Why," gays our poet, " ittay not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alfexn 
ander,. till he find it stopping a bung* 
hole r r These mastots of ridicule ma$ 
be tracked to a> stater of similar degrada* 
tfoti> through* the works <tf estimable* 
Writers, to miserable forces** and at lentil 
to the jestrbooks, Whece the dregs otf 
different authors are so effectually inter- 
mingled, that the brightest wit is cofl^ 
founded with the vilest absurdity* 
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C&APTER III. 

Sketches of ludicrous, writers, of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

THE sprirtg haS not been Aittf6 eelfc. 
Brated' by paeft, than the evening by tfte 
atrthore of facetious books. Perhaps the 
jovial Deipnosophisfe of Athensetis inflcm 
ehced' Boucher, and some of the more 
learned writers of this kind, wfto repre*- 
&rtt their discussions as taking place after 
supper. In the Moyett de Fmvenir, the 
Company are supposed to be constantly 
at fable, and to form a sort of Everlasting 
club. 

I. The Screes, or Evenings, of GuiL- 
tAtJltaE BotfCHET, have gone through 
(ftree edition*;' the first at ^arik, in three 
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volumes, duodecimo, 1608 ; the other 
of Rouen, in the same form ; the date, 
( 1615 ; the third, whicfy is interior to 
these, at Lyons, in 1614, in three 
volumes, octavo, bound together. They 
are all extremely rare, in this country. 

That Sterne had seen this book in the 
SKELTON Library, I have strong reason 
to believe; he must have been much 
gratified with its grotesque wit, and its 
laboured discussions of trifles ; but I can* 
not perceive that he has made much use 
of it. The art of transplanting teeth, 
which has been considered as a recent 
invention, is mentioned by Bouchet, in 
his twenty-seventh Sere6. " J'ai vu aussi. 
une jeune Dame, qui se fit arracher upe 
dent, ou parce qu'elle estoit gate6, ou 
mal situe6, puis s'eri fit remettre une 
autre, quelle fit arracher a une sienne 
Damoiselle, laquelle reprit, et servit com- 
me les autres." 

II. The Apres-Diners, or Afternoons, 
pf the Count D'Arete, ought perhaps to 
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have preceded Bouchet, This was one 
of the league-libels against Henry IV, 
and contains, like many other political 
satires, more venom than wit. My copy 
of it was published in 1614, at Paris. 

III. The Epidorpides, or After Sup* 
per-times, of Caspar Ens, is a collection 
of apophthegms, and serious stories, in- 
termixed with some ludicrous matter. 
The copy in my possession was published 
at Cologne, 1624, in duodecimo. The 
introduction contains an uncommon dis- 
play of learning, respecting the suppers 
of the Romans: their furniture, their 
dishes, their mode of decubitus at table, 
and particularly their different kinds of 
bread, are discussed with the diligence 
of an Apicius : the author must certainly 
have ' talked with some old Roman 
ghost/ 

IV. The Escraignes Dijonnoises, or 
Booths of Dijon, by Tabourot, were pub- 
lished at Paris, in 1595. They contain 
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night-dialogues, among the you qg people 
of the lower cU$s, in Dijon, who .were 
accustomed -to ^ect, booths, in different 
quarters of that city, during the severity 
of winter, injnfhich the women assem- 
bled to .knit or spin ; and where t^ey 
were attended by the young mei}, wjip 
vied .with thetp in telling stories. ,It docs 
not -appear that Sterne was acquainted 
with [this author, but I find that Swift 
has poached deeply in bis Bigarrures. 
The Art of JPunning was in great part 
extracted from this whimsical produqtiop 
of Tabourot, which contains an extra- 
ordinary, number of puns and clenchq?. 
The Rebus de Pkardie seem to have 
chiefly attraqted Swift's attention: thsy 
combine both the powers of engrayhuj 
and , .description, to .produce ja conceit. 
Such is the instance referred to by Svvift. 
-An abbot is .represented lyiog pr-Qne, 
with ~a Jilly growing out of -his bpdy *: 
in .IfreaGh, ; this napsb be read. ; 

Abbe mort en pr6 ; au cul lis : 
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in Latin ; 

Habe nwrtejii prae oodis. 

Tabourot asserts, that he copied this 
arebus from 'the gate of a monastery. 
•Such was the wit of the sixteenth cen- 
itury. 

I have a beautiful edition of the Bi- 
garrures, in two volumes, duodecimo, 
printed it Paris, in 153.6. The Apoph- 
vtfa^gmos du Sieur Gaukrd, contained in 
'this book, have laid the Foundation of 
jsome of our jest-books. It .seems to have 
-escaped the ^notice *.of 4:he ingenious 
author of an Essay on Irish Bulls, that 
>mwt q{ /the ; stories, commonly quoted 
as such, are either »<tf Greek, or French 
origin, "The Ai*ta tff Hiferocles contain 
.naai^y of ttho$e blunders, which are reck- 
oned standard Irish jokes; and in the 
ridiciilous mistakes of the 'Sieur Gaiilard, 
■m recorded by /Dabourot, many others 
i may *be found. The defender of Ireland 
.m^y therefore triumphantly send back 
these aliens, which have been so unjustly 
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quartered on her country, to their native 
soil of Athens, Paris, and Dijon.* 

V. A more sober compilation ap- 
peared in 1585, under the title of Les 
Neuf Matinees du Seigneur de Cholieres. 
It consists of conversations between a 
convalescent and his friends, on various 

* It is remarkable, that Swift, who piqued himself 
on his accuracy, and who could not bear to be thought 
an Irishman, has published a bull, in his first Drapier's 
Letter. «• Therefore I do most earnestly exhort you, as 
men, as christians, as parents, and as lovers of your 
country, to read this paper with the utmost attention, 
or get it read to you by others :" this is an exemplifica- 
tion of the old story in the jest books, where a templar 
leaves a note in the key-hole, directing the finder, if 
he cannot read it, to carry it to the stationer at the 
gate, who will read it for him. • 

But the most extraordinary of all blunders, and one 
undoubtedly of Irish production, is a fact mentioned 
by Ralph, in his history of England. During King 
William's campaigns in Ireland, a party of the natives, 
in King James's interest, undertook to fortify a . pass 
against the English army. They were, of course, 
employed for some time on this design ; but when the 
work was completed, it was found, says Ralph, that 
•' they had turned the palisades the wrong way," so 
that they had secured the pass in favour of the enemy, 
and against themselves. 
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subjects, some of them sufficiently ludi- 
erous. 

VI. The Pense6s Facetieuses de Brus- 
sambille have become known by Sterne's 
notice of them. I do not know why he 
should select this vulgar, gross and 
it up id publication, as a specimen of 
kfr* Shandy's library. It contains little 
nore than the usual low jokes respecting 
loses ; and is indeed quite unworthy of 
perusal. The same observations apply 
o 

VII. The Questions Tabariniques, 

» ■ 

vhich are mere ' Jack-pudding-jokes/ 

VIII. The Contes et Discours d' 
iutrapel, by Noel du Fail, are much 
n the style of Bouchet, but with less 
eading. His pictures of ancient rural 
nanners, in France, before the vices of 
he court began to affect the provinces, 
ire extremely curious and interesting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Other writers imitated by Sterne — Burton 
— Bacon — Blount — Montaigne — Bishop 
Hall. 

^TERNE was no friend to gravity, 
for which he had very good reasons ; it 
was a quality which excited his disgust, 
even in authors who lived in times that 
exacted an appearance of it. Like the 
manager in the Farce,* he sometimes 
u took the best part of their tragedy to 
put it into his own comedy," Previous 
to the Reformation, great latitude in 
manners was assumed by the clergy, 
Bandello, who published three volumes 

* The Critic. 
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of tales, in which he often laid aside 
decorum, was a bishop; and perhaps 
some of Sterne's friends expected him to 
become one also, without considering 
the severity of conduct required in .pro* 
testant prelates. His friend Hall has ruit 
the parallel to ray hands . 

Why may'nt Bandello have a rap ? 
Why may'nt I imitate Bandello ? 
There never was a prelate's cap 
Bestow'd upon a droller fellow. 
Like Tristram in mirth delighting ; 
Like Tristram a pleasant writer ; 
Like his, 1 hope that Tristram's writing 
Will be rewarded with a mitre.* 

Sterne has contrived to give a ludicrous 
turn to those passages which he took 
from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
a book, once the favourite of the learned 
and the witty, and a source of surrep- 
titious learning to many others besides 
our author, <f I had often wondered at 

* Zachary's Tale, 
f See note II. 
F 2 
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military discipline, from inland naviga,* 
tion to the morality of dancing-school^ 
every thing is discussed and determined. 

In his introductory address to the rea* 
der, where he indulges himself in an 
Utopian sketch of a perfect government 
(with due homage previously paid to the 
character of James I.), we find the origin 
of Mr. Shandy's notions on this subject* 
The passages are too long to be tran* 
scribed. 

The quaintnefcs of many of his divfc 
siohs seems to have given Sterne the hint 
bf his ludicrous tides to several chapters? 
and the risible effect of Burton's grave 
endeavours to prove indisputable facte 
by. weighty quotations, he has happify 
caught, • and sometimes well burlesqued; 
'the archness which Burton displays oc* 
ciasioBally, and his indulgence of playftil 
digressions from the most Serious discus 
siohs; often give his. style an air of 
familiar conversation* notwithstanding tfifc 
laborious collections which supply h* 
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jtext. He was capable of writing excel* 
ient poetry, but he seems to have culti- 
vated this talent too little. The English 
verses prefixed to his book, which possess 
beautiful imagery, and great sweetness 
of versification, have been frequently 
published. His Latin elegiac verses, ad- 
dressed to his book, shew a very agreeable 
turn for raillery. 

When the force of the subject opens 
his own vein of prose, we discover valu- 
able sense and brilliant expression. Such 
is his account of the first feelings of me- 
lancholy persons, written, probably, from 
his own experience. " Most pleasant it 
is, at first, to such as are melancholy 
given, to lie in bed whole days, and 
keep their chambers ; to walk alone in 
some solitary grove, betwixt wood and 
water, by a brook side, to meditate upon 
some delightsome and pleasant subject, 
which shall affect them most; amabilis 
ituania, and mentis gratissimus error: a 
most incomparable delight it is so to 

F 4 
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melancholize and build castles in* the air, 
to go smiling to themselves, acting an 
infinite variety of parts, which they sup- 
pose, and strongly imagine they repre- 
sent, or that they see acted or done***** 
t So delightsome these toys are at iirst, 
they could spend whole days and nights 
without sleep, even whole years alone 
in such contemplations and fantastical 
meditations, which are like unto dreams, 
and they will hardly be drawn from 
them, or willingly interrupted ; so plea^ 
sant their vain conceits are, that they 
hinder their ordinary tasks and necessary 
business, they cannot address themselves 
to them, or almost to any study or em*- 
ployment. These fantastical and be- 
witching thoughts so covertly, so feel- 
ingly, so urgently, so continually set 
upon, creep in, insinuate, possess, over- 
come, distract, and detain them; they 
cannot, I say, go about their more ne^ 
cessary business, stave off or extricate 
themselves, but are ever musing, melajw 
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cholizing, and carried along, as he (they 
say) that is led round about a heath with 
a Puck in the night, they run earnestly 
on in this labyrinth of anxious and soli- 
citous melancholy meditations, and canr 
•not well or willingly refrain, or easily 
leave off, winding and unwinding theixu- 
selves, as so many clocks, and still pleas- 
ing their humours, until at last the scene 
is turned upon a sudden, by some bad 
object, and they, being now habituated 
to such vain meditations and solitary 
places, can endure no company, can 
ruminate of nothing but harsh and dis- 
tasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, 
subrusticus pudor, discontent, cares, and 
weariness of life surprise them in a mo- 
ment, and they can think of nothing 
else, continually suspecting. No sooner 
are their eyes open, but this infernal 
plague or melancholy seizeth on them, 
and terrifies their souls, representing some 
dismal object to their minds, which now 
by no means, no labour, no persuasions 
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they can avoid : h&ret lateri lethalis 
arundo"* This passage should be care- 
fully read by young persons of fine taste 
and delicate sentiments, for it contains a 
just account of the first inroads of melan- 
choly on susceptible imaginations. No- 
thing is more seductive, or more ha- 
zardous to minds of this cast, than that 
kind of mental luxury, which is gene- 
rally called castle-building. It appears a 
happy privilege to possess the direction 
of an ideal world, into which we can 
withdraw at pleasure, when disgusted 
with the gross material scene before us. 
But in this fairy-land lurk terrible phan- 
toms, ready to seize the incautious wan* 
tlerer, in moments of dejection and weak- 
ness, and to deprive him for ever of ease 
and liberty. 

Burton has introduced a great part of 
these ideas into his poetical abstract of 
melancholy. 

* Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 52, 53. My copy 
is the eighth edition, 1676. The first edition was 
published in 1617. 
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When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things fore-known, 
When I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantoms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

When 1 go walking all alone, 
Recounting what I have ill done, 
My thoughts on me then tyranize, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise ; 
Whether I tarry still or go, 
Methinks the time runs very slow ; 

All my griefs to this are jolly , 

Nought so sad as melancholy. 

When to myself I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
A thousand pleasures do me bless, 
And crown my soul with happiness. 
All my joys beside are'folly, 
None so sweet as melancholy, &c* 

* The resemblance between these verses, and Mil* 
toll's Allegro and Penseroso, has been noticed by Mr, 
Warton. One line in the former, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes, "* 

was probably suggested by the following passage in 
Burton ; " She is his Cynosure, Hesperus, and Vesper, 
his morning and evening star-" p. 316. 
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The first four chapters of Tristram 
Shandy, are founded on some passages 
in Burton, which I shall transcribe. 
Sterne's improvements I shall leave to 
the reader's recollection. 

" Filii ex senibus nati raro sunt firmi 
temperamenti, &c. Nam spiritus cere- 
bri si turn mal£ afficiantur, tales procre- 
ant, & quales fuerint affectus, tales fill— 
orum, ex tristibus tristes, ex jucundis 
jucundi nascuntur. [Cardan.] " If she 
(the mother) be over-dull, heavy, angry, 
peevish, discontented, and melancholy, 
not only at the time of conception^ but 
even all the while she carries the child 
in her womb (saith Fernelius) her son 
will be so likewise, and worse, as Lem- 

nius adds, &c. So many ways 

are we plagued and punished for our 
father's defaults;* insomuch that as Fer- 
nelius truly saith, it is the greatest part 
of our felicity to be well-born, and it 
were happy for human kind,-f- if only 

* This idea runs through Tristram Shandy, 
f See Tristram Shandy, vol. viii. chap. 33. 
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such parents as are sound of body and 
mind should be suffered to marryv 
Quanto id diligentius in procreandisr 
liber is observandum." * I cannot help 
thinking, that the first chapter or two ofi 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus whetted Sterne's 
invention, in this, as well as in other: 
instances of Mr. Shandy's peculiarities. • 
The forced introduction of the sneer at 

the term non-nalurals,-f- used in medicine/ 

i 

* Anat. of Melanch p. 37. edit. 1G76. 

Quanto id diligentius in hberis procreandis caven- 
durn, sayeth Cardan. Trb. Shandy, vol. vi. ch. 33. 
Among a number of pamphlets, which appeared after 
the first two volumes of Tristram, one is entitled ' Th<^ 
Clock-maker's Outcry against the Author of the Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy." He complains 
that the concluding part of Sterne's first chapter, had 
rendered it indelicate to mention the winding up of 
clocks ; but he has not treated the idea happily, f 
strongly suspect, that Sterne took the incident alluded 
to, from the ' Description of a Country Life,' in the 
supplementary volume to Tom Brown's works, 

f Tris. Shandy, vol. i. chap. 23. — '« Why the most 
natural actions of a man's life should be called his non- 
naturals, is another question." See Burton, p. 39. 
The solution might be easily given, if it were worth 
repeating. Dr- Burton, of York, published a book on 
this subject, which is here alluded to. 
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leads us back to Burton, who has insisted 
largely and repeatedly, on the abuse o£ 
the functions so denominated. 

It is very singular, that in the intro- 
duction to the Fragment on Whiskers, 
which contains an evident copy, Sterne 
should take occasion to abuse plagiarists. 
" Shall we for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring only out of one vessel into ano- 
ther? Are we for ever to be twisting 
and untwisting the same rope ? for ever 
in the same track — for ever at the same 
pace ? And it is more singular that all 
this declamation should be taken, w r ord 
for word, frojm Burton's introduction. 

" As Apothecaries, we make new mixtures 
every day, pour out of one vessel into ano- 
ther ; and as those old Romans robbed all 
the cities of the world, to set out their bad- 
sited Rome, tee skim off the cream of other 
men's wits, pick the choice flowers of tlueir 
tilled gardens, to set out our oxvn sterile 
plots.* 99 Again, " We weave the same 

* Burton, p. 4. 
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x#eb stM, Mist the same rope again and 

" Who mad0 MAN* with powers which 
dart him from earth to heaven in a mo* 
meat— that great, that most excellent, 
and most noble creature of the world — 
the miracle of nature, as Zoroaster in his 
book up tArm called him — the Shekin ah 
pf the Divine presence, as Chrysostom — 
the image of God, as Moses — rthe my of 
Divinity, $s Plato— the marvel of mar- 
vels, as Aristotle— to go sneaking on at 
this pitiful, pimping, petty fogging rate?"-f 

Who would suspect this heroic strain 
to be a plagiarism ? yet such it is un- 
doubtedly; and from the very first para- 
graph of the Anatomy of Melancholy. J 

Man, says Burton, the most excellent 
and noble creature of the world, the prin- 
cipal and mighty work of God, wonder of 
nature, as Zoroastes calls him ; audacis 
natura miraculum ; the marvel of marvels, 

* lb. p. 5. 

f Tristtam Shandy, yol. t. chap. i. 
t Pagel. 
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as Plato ; the abridgment and epitome of 
the world, as Pliny ; microcosmus? a little 
world, a model of the world, sovereign lord 
of the earth, viceroy oj the world, sole 
commander and governor of all the creatures 
in it ****#, created of God's own image, 
to that immortal and incorporeal substance, 
with all the faculties and powers belonging 
to it, was at first pure, divine, perfect, 
happy, 8Cc. 

" One denier, cried the order of mercy 
-r-one single denier, in behalf of a thou- 
sand patient captives, whose; eyes look 
towards heaven and you for their re- 
demption . 

" The Lady Baussiere rode on* 

'• Pity the unhappy, said a devout,, 
venerable, hoary-headed man, meekly 
holding up a box, begirt with iron, in 
his withered hands— I beg for the unfor- . 
tunate — good, my lady, 't is for a prisoa 
— for an hospital — 'tis for an old man— - 
a poor man undone by shipwreck, by 
suretyship, by fire — I call God and all 
his angels to witness — *t is to clothe the 
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naked — to feed the hungry — *t is to com- 
fort the sick and the broken-hearted. 

" The Lady Baussiere rode on. • 

" A decayed kinsman bowed himself 
to the ground. 

" The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

u He ran begging bare-headed on one 
side of her palfrey, conjuring her by the 
former bonds of friendship, alliance, con- 
sanguinity, &c. — cousin, aunt, sister, mo- 
ther — for virtue's sake, for your own, for 
mine, for Christ's, sake, remember me — 
pity me. 

" The Lady Baussiere rode on." * 

The citation of the original passage 
from Burton will confirm all I have said 
of his style. 

" A poor decayed kinsman of his sets 
upon him by the way m all his jollity, and 
runs begging bare-headed by him, conjuring 
him by those former bonds of friendship, 
alliance, consanguinity, 8f c. uncle, cousin, 
brother, father, shew some pity for 

* Tristram Shandy, vol. v. chap, i, 

Vol. I. g 
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Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old man, 

Xc. he cares not, ride on : pretend sickness, 

. inevitable loss of limbs, plead suretyship, or 

shipwreck, fires, common calamities, shew 

thy wants and imperfections, swear, 

protest, take God and all his angels to wit- 
ness, quare peregrinum, ihou art a counter- 
feit crank, a cheater, he is not touched with 
it, pauper ubique jacet, ride on, he takes 
no notice of it. Put up a supplication to 
him in the name of a thousand orphans, an 
hospital, a spittle, a prison as he goes by, 

they cry out to him for aid : ride on 

Shew him a decayed liaven, a bridge, a 
school, a fortification, Kc. or some public 
work ; ride on. Good your worship, your 
honour, for God's sake, your country's 
sake : ride on." * 

This curious copy is followed up in 
Tristram Shandy, by a chapter, and 4hat 
a long one, written almost entirely from 
Burton. It k the consolation of Mr. 
Shandy, on the death of brother Bobby. 

* Anat. of Melanch. p. 209. 
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" When Agrippina was told of her son's 
death, Tacitus informs us, that, not being 
able to moderate the violence of her pas- 
sions, she abruptly broke off her work." 
This quotation did not come to Sterne 
from T acitus. " Mezentius would not live 

after his son And Pompcy's wife cried 

out at the news of her husbands death, 
Turpe mori post te, 8Cc. — as Tacitus of 
Agrippina, not able to moderate her pas- 
sions. So when she heard her son was slain, 
she abruptly broke off her work, changed 
countenance and colour, tore her hair, and 
fell a roaring downright." * 

" T is either Plato/' says Sterne, " or 
Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xenophon, or 
Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or Lucian— 
or some one, perhaps of later date — either 
Cardan, or Budaeus, or Petrarch, or Stella 
- : — or possibly it may be some divine 
or father of the church, St. Austin, or 
St. Cyprian, or Bernard, who affirms, 
that it is an irresistible and natural pas- 

* Anat. of Melanch. p. 213. 
6 2 
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sion, to weep for the loss of our friends 
or children — and Seneca, (I 'm positive) 
tells us somewhere, that such griefs eva- 
cuate themselves best by that particular 
channel. And accordingly, we find that 
David wept for his son Absalom — Adrian 
for his Antinous* — Niobe for her chil- 
dren — and that Apollodorus and Crito 
both shed tears for Socrates before his 
death." — This is well rallied, as the foU 
lowing passage will evince ; but Sterne 
should have considered how much he 
owed to poor old Burton. 

" Death and departure of fiends art 
things generally grievous ; Omnium qua in 
vita humana contingunt, luctus atque mors 
sunt acerbissima f [Cardan, de Consol. lib. 
2.] the most austere and bitter accidents 
that can happen to a man in this life, in 
aterrwm valedicere, to part for ever, t& 
forsake the world and all our friends, 9 t is 
nltimum ferribilium, the last and the greatest 

* The time has been, when this conjunction with the 
'King of Israel would have smelt a little of the faggot. - 
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terror, most irksome and troublesome unto 
us, Xc* — Nay many generous spirits, and 
grave staid men otherwise, are so tender in 
this, that at the loss of a dear friend they 
will cry out, roar, and tear their hair, 
lamenting some months after, howling O 
hone, as those Irish women and Greeks at 
their graves commit many undecent ac- 
tions," ICc* All this is corroborated by 

quotations from Ortelius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Lucan, and Tacitus. I take them in the 
order assigned them by Burton. For he 
says, with great probability of himself, 
that he commonly wrote as fast as possible, 
and poured out his quotations just as they 
happened to occur to his memory. But 
to proceed with Mr. Shandy's consola- 
tion. 

u T is an inevitable chance — the first 
statute in Magna Charta — it is an ever- 
lasting act of Parliament, my dear brother 
— all must die."-f- 

* Anat, of Mekttch. p. 213. 

f Tristram Shandy, vol. ▼. chap. S. 

G 3 
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" 'T is an inevitable chance, the first 
statute in Magna Charta, an everlasting 
act of Parliament, all must die.* " 

" When Tully was bereft of his dear 
daughter Tullia, at first he laid it to his 
heart — he listened to the voice of nature, 
and modulated his own unto it, &c* — 
But as soon as he began to look into the 
stores of philosophy, and consider how 
many excellent things might be said upon 
the occasion — nobody upon earth can 
conceive, says the great orator, how joy- 
ful, how happy it made me."f 

" Tully was much grieved for his daugh- 
ter TullioUis death at first, until such time 
that he had confirmed his mind with some 
philosophical precepts, then he began to tri- 
' umph over fortune and grief, and for her 
reception into heaven to be much more joyed 
than before he was troubled for her loss"\ 

Sterne is uncharitable here to poor 
Cicero. — 

* Anat. of Melaoch. p. 215* 
f Sterne. J Burton, 
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$t Kingdoms and provinces, and towns 
and cities, have they not their periods ? 
Where is Troy, and Mycene, and Thebes, 
and Delos t and Persepolis, and Agrigen- 

tum. What is become, brother Toby, 

of Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum and 
Mytilene ; the fairest towns that ever the 
sun rose upon, are now no more." * 

" Kingdoms, provinces, cities, and towns," 
says Burton, " have their periods, and are 
consumed. In those flourishing times of 
Troy, Mycene was the fairest city in Greece, 

but it, alas, and that Assyrian Ninive 

are quite overthrown. The like jate hath 
that Egyptian and Baotian Thebes, Delos, 
the common council-house of Greece, and 
Babylon, the greatest city that ever the 
sun shone on, hath now nothing but walls 

and mbbish left." And where is Troy 

itself notv, Persepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, 
Sparta, Argos, and all those Grecian ci- 
ties ? Syracuse and Agrigentum, the fair* 
est towns in Sicily, which had sometimes 

* Sterne. 

G 4 
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seven hundred thousand inhabitants, are rum 
decayed" 

Let us follow Sterne again. u Return- 
ing out of Asia, when I sailed from 
jEgina towards Megara, I began to view 
the country round about. /Egina was 
behind me, Megara was before, PyraeuS 
on the right hand, Corinth on the left. 
What flourishing towns now prostrate on 
the earth ! Alas ! alas ! said I to myself, 
that a man should disturb his soul for the 
loss of a child, when so much as this lies 
awfully buried in his presence. Re- 
member, said I to myself again — remem- 
ber that thou art but a man." 

This is, with some slight variations, 
Burton's translation of Servius's letter, 
Sterne alters just enough, to shew that 
he haAnot attended to the original. Bur- 
toij\«tfersion follows. 

'• Returning out of Asia, when I sailed 
from Mgina towards Megara, J began to 
view the country round about. Mgina was 
behind me, Megara before, Pyraus on the 
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right hand, Corinth on the left; what flou- 
rishing towns heretofore, now prostrate and 
overwhelmed before mine eyes t Alas, why 
are we men so much disquieted with the 
departure of a friend, whose life is much 
shorter f when so many goodly cities lie buried 
before us. Remember, O Servius thou art 
a man ; and with that I was much confirmed, 
and corrected myself." 

" My son is dead/' says Mr. Shandy* 
" so much the better,* 't is a shame in 
such. a tempest, to have but one anchor." 

/, but he zvas my most dear and loving 

friend, quoth Burton, my sole friend — » 

Thou maist be ashamed, I say with Seneca, 

to confess it, in such a tempest as this y to 

have but one anchor. 

" But, continues Mr. Shandy, u he id 
gone for ever from us ! be it so. He is 
got from under the hands of his barber 
before he was bald. He is but risen from * 
a feast before he was surfeited— from a 
banquet before he had got druken. The 

* This is an aukward member of the sentence.. 
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Thracians wept when a child was born, 
and feasted and made merry when a man 
went out of the world, and with reason. 
Is it not better not to hunger at all, than 
to eat ? not to thirst, than to take physic 
to cure it ? Is it not better to be freed 
from cares and agues, love and melan- 
choly, and the other hot and cold fits of 
life,* than, like a galled traveller, who 
comes weary to his inn, to be bound to 
begin his journey afresh?" 

I shall follow Burton's collections as 
they stand in his own order. -f- " Tfiou 
dost him great injury to desire his longer 
life. Wilt thou have him crazed and sickly 
still 9 like a tired traveller that comes weary 

to his inn, begin his journey afresh ? 

He is now gone to eternity as if he had 

risen, saith Plutarch, from the midst of a 

* This approaches to one of Shakespeare's happy 
expressions : 

Duncan is in his grave : 

After lift?* fitful fever he sleeps well* 

f Sterne has commonly reversed the arrangement, 
jrhiiQh produces a strong effect in the comparison. 
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feast before he was drunk. *Is it not muck 

better not to hunger at all, than to eat : not 
to thir$t 9 tlian to drink to satisfy thirst ; not 
to be cold, than to put on clothes to drive 
away cold ? You had more need rejoice tftat 
I am freed from diseases, agues, 8Cc. The 
Thracians wept still zvhen a child was born, 
feasted and made mirth when any man was 
buried : and so should we rather be glad for 
such as die well, that they are so happily 
freed from the miseries of this life.-f 

Again — " Consider, brother Toby, — 
when we are, death is not, and when 
death is, we are not." — So Burton trans- 
lates a passage in Seneca : When we are, 
death is not ; but when death is, then we are 
not.% The original words are, quum nos 
sumus, mors non adest; cum vero mors 
adjest, turn nos non sumus. 

* This is a mere translation from Lucian, wtpi 
Ylevfots : an mosT* it on to pii Si^iv, *<>** aosAAioy ts 
friEfV, xa) to yA mimt, th paysir, um to fxr\ ptyw, r* 

afA**X°Wi itnroptiv, Burton has quoted his author 

fairly. 

t Anat. of Mel. p. 216. % P. 213. 
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• 

" For this reason, continued my father, 
't is worthy to recollect, how little altera* 
tion in great men the approaches of death 
have made. Vespasian died in a jest 
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Galba with a sentence — Septimius Severus 
in a dispatch ; Tiberius in dissimulation, 
and Caesar Augustus in a compliment.'* 
This conclusion of so remarkable a chap- 
ter is copied, omitting some quotations* 
almost verbatim, from Lord Verulam's 
Essay on death, 

Sterne has taken two other passages 
from this short essay : " There is no 
terror, brother Toby, in its looks, but 
what it borrows from groans and convul- 
sions — and the blowing of noses, and 
the wiping away of tears with the bot- 
toms of curtains in a dying man's room*" 
Thus Bacon — Groans and convulsion*, and 
discoloured face, and friends weeping, and 
blacks, and obsequies, and the like, shew 
death tejrible. Again, Corporal Trim, in 
his harangue, " in hot pursuit, the wound 
itself which brings him is not felt."— - 
Paeon says, He that dies in an earnest pur- 
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suit, is like one that is wounded in [hot blood, 
who for the time scarce feels the hurt. 

Among these instances of remarkable 
deaths, I am surprised that the curious 
story of Cardinal Bentivoglio did not 
occur to Sterne. When the Cardinal 
entered the conclave, after the death of 
Urban viii. he was unfortunately lodged 
in the chamber next to one who slept 
and snored quantum poterat, says Eryth- 
raeus, all night long. Poor Bentivoglio, 
worn down to a shadow by his literary 
pursuits, and his disappointments, and 
already but too wakeful, passed eleven 
nights without sleep, by the snoring of 
his neighbour ; when symptoms of fever 
appearing, he was removed to a more 
quiet room, in which he soon finished 
his days.* 

.We must have recourse to Burton 
again, for part of the Tristra-Paedia. 
" O blessed health ! cried my father, 
making an exclamation, , as he turned 
over the leaves to the next chapter, — 

* Jan. Nic. Erythne. Pinacothec* alter, p. 37. 
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thou art above all gold and treasure ; 't is 
thou who enlargest the soul, — and openest 
all its powers to receive instruction, and 
to relish virtue. — He that has thee, has 
little more to wish for ; and he that is so 
wretched as to want thee, — wants every- 
thing with thee." * 

O blessed health ! says Burton, thou art 
above all gold and treasure; [Ecclesiast.] 
the poor maris riches, the rich maris bliss, 
without thee there can be no lutppi?iess.-f 

O beata sanitas, te presente amaenum 
Ver floret gratiis, absque te nemo beatus. 

But I should, in order, have noticed 
first an exclamation at the end of chap- 
ter IX. in the spirit of which no body 
could exjfect Sterne to be original, t 

* Chap, xxxiii. vol. v. • 

t Page 104-. Ibid, page 276. 

X It has indeed been expressed, with singular warmth 
and beauty, by Aristophanes : 

fin $hvsi reuctv veatat. 

to Tpvptpof yap EfAtoifuxe 

routv anaXotg fxv.pioaiy 

Kami tout fxri\oi$ ewavQu. 

Ex. 1. 900. 
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" Now I love you for this — and 't is this 
delicious mixture within you, which 
makes you, dear creatures, what you are 
— and he who hates you for it— rail I can 
say of the matter is, That he has -a pumjv 
kin for his head, or a pippin for his he*art, 
—and whenever he is dissected ;, t will be 
found so. "—Burton's quotation 4s: &?« 
vim rum sensit amoris, dut lapis r% est, ant 
bellua: which he translates thug : He is 
not a man, a block, a very stone, aut Numen, 
aut Nebuchadnezzar, he liath a gourd for 
his head, a pippin for his heart,' that hath' 
not felt the power of it. l 

In chap, xxxvi. vol. VI. Sterne has 
picked out a few quotations from Burton's 
Essay on Love-Melancholy,* which af- 
ford nothing very remarkable, except 
Sterne's boldness in quoting quotations. 

By help of another extract -|* from Bur- 
ton, Sterne makes a great figure as a 
curious reader : " I hate to make mys* 

* See Burton, p. 310. & seq. 

t Trist Shandy, vol. viu chap. xiii. 
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teries of nothing ;— 't is the cold cautious- 
ness of one of those little souls from which 
Lessius (lib. xiii. de moribus di virus, 
ch. xxiv.) has made his estimate, wherein 
be setteth forth, That one Dutch mile, 
cubicaUy multiplied, will allow room 
enough, and to spare, for eight hundred 
thousand millions, which he supposes to 
be as great a number of souls (counting 
from the fall of Adam) as can possibly 
be damn'd to the end of the world-- 



mi l' 



I am much more at a loss to know what 
could be in Franciscus Ribera's head, 
who pretends that no less a space than 
one of two hundred Italian miles, multi- 
plied into itself, will be sufficient to hold 
the like number — he certainly must have 
gone upon some pf the old Rx>i*jan 
souls/' &c. 

The. succeeding raillery is very well, 
but unfair with respect to the raathe* 
matical theologist, as the original passage 
will prove. " Franciscus Ribera, in cap. 
1 4*. Apocalyps. zvill have lull a material 
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and local fire in the centre of the earth, two 
hundred Italian miles in diameter, as he 
defines it out of those words, Exivit sanguis 
de terra — per Stadia milk sexcenta, SCc. 
But Lessius, lib. xiii. de moribus divinis, 
cap. 24*. will have this local hell far less, 
one Dutch mile in diameter, all filled with 
fire and brimstone; because, as he there 
demonstrates, that space cubically multiplied 
will make a sphere able to hold eight hundred 
thousand millions of damned bodies, (allow- 
ing each body six foot square) which will 
abundantly suffice' 9 [I believe the damned, 
upon Lessius's scheme, would be less 
crouded, than the victims of the African 
davc-trade have often been, on the middle 
passage;] " Cum certum sit, inquit, facta 
subductione, nan futuros centies milk milli- 
ones damna?idorum." * 

Lucian, in his Necyomantia, allows 
only a foot to each of the shades ; but 
the opponents of some late acts of the 

* Anat. of Melanch. p. 156, 
VOL. I. H 
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legislature must not pride trtemstftttis itv 
his patronage. He supposed the teftmte 
of life more merciful hell to be ettty 
skeletons, of the shadows, ^hicfi fea# 
accompanied the ttatMral bodied oPm6# 
upoti earth.* 

Agahfi at the eWd of the stfme chapter' 
ih Tfistrarit Shanty j " bat where -am I ? 
awd into what A delicious riot of thirty 
dm I rtfch'ing ? 1-^-1 who mtfct Be cttl 
shott in the midst of my driys," ScH. 
&tftoti concludes his chapter **<m M*ida> 
NuhV, aitd 1 Widows' Mehmcholy," in 
the same manner* '" But whtre tint If 
ittto what subject htivt T rushed? Whtdtt 
hate I to dd*"f afc. 

The {Hieface to Trtittath/ Whifeh h 
whimsically placed rte&r the end of tbk 
third volume, contains attkrtheir tif Bttt* 
ton's sallies* * I^jr haid of mb,«^I dna 
giddy-^I atti jfone*bfcfcd--*-I 'trt dyings 
I afri gorH*— HeJp! hdp! hefp!"^ ' 

yiyvpvafAEvm.*** ekuvto J! en aXMkotf apaqpot, 4r* » 
t Page 124. 



v 



}■■ ' 



ftirrtirtt, iti Ms Digrtsiioii of Alt, stops 
hitaself iti a metaphysical fanlbte, iii the 

same mahtier. ifttf, H60 ! I am now gink 

quite out of sight : I am alntdst giddy toitk 
mtigabditt. 

it trds observed to file by Mr. fsaafc 
teid, that Sterne had rriadc use of the 
ribtes i9 ftlotfnt's Translation of Phitds- 
tratiis. The most striking jgsefnblahdes 
ire contained in filourit's dbsefvatiOns 
on beattr, itt which he has copied iieitty 
the whole of Lord Veralatti's Essay bft 
that subject. Mount also* deelared Wti 
agamst gravity of manhers, and there 
a*re friahy efeeerrtricities scattered through 
his antio'tations (which are almost as 
bulky as the explanatory notes to Our 
ihotfetn pfcettis) that Sterne hao* turned 
to his own account, though it is difficult 
to trace them distirietly. 

I shall just observe by the way, that a 

pretty passage in the Story of the King of 

Beketmd and his seven castles ; — " Mo- 

, DESTY scarce touches with a finger what 

* 

H2 
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Liberality offers lm with both her 

hands open" — alludes to a picture of 
Guido's, the design of which it describes 
tolerably well. * 

Retournons a nos moutons, as Rabelais 
would say ; in matters of painting, it is 
dangerous for a man to trust his own 
eyes, till he has taken his degree of 
Connoisseur. 

It confirms me strongly in the belief 
that the character of Mr. Shandy is a 
personification of the authorship of Bur- 
ton, when I find such a passage as the 
following in Sterne. €t There is a Phi- 
lippic in verse on some body's eye or 
other, that for two or three nights toge- 
ther had put him by his rest; which, 
in his first transport of resentment against 
it, he begins Urns : 

<% A devil *t is-— and mischief each doth work, 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk." 

This choice couplet Is quoted by Bur- % 
ton* from some bad poet, now unknown, 

* Page 331. 
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*f whbte name he only gives the initials. 

" Hikrion the hermit, in speaking of 
his abstinence, his watchings, flagellar 
tions/ and other instrumental parts of his 
religion, — would say — though with more 
facetiousness than became an hermit — 
That they were the means he used, to 
make his ass (meaning his body) leave 
off kicking." * 

" By this means Hilarion made his ass, 
as he called his own body, leave kicking (so 
Hierome relates of him in his life J when the 
Devil tempted him to any foul offence"*^ 
1 " I wish, Yorick, said my father, you 
had read Plato ; for there you would 

have learnt that there are two Loves 

of these loves, according to Ficinus's 
comment upon Velasius, the one is ra- 
tional-— the ; other is natural — the first 
ancient — without mother — where Venus 
has nothing to do : the second, begotten 
of Jupiter and Dione — "$ 

• Tris. Shandy, vol. viii. chap, xxxi- 

f Burton, p. 333. 

+ Tris. Shandy, vol. viii. chap, xxxiii. 

H 3 
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pfd descended front heaven, wh(#ft tye call 
caletti#L The ywng& begottm of Jupiter 

prfL Pwne, whim wnwonly m M*U V&m. 
$icjm*f in jUf cpmnxnt upm tlm pbm 
cap. t, follofving pi#ta 9 wlki tlms <w 

faves, two jevfa, qr gqod <t*A Hi mg4& 

according to us 9 whick w* 4*/// hovering 

about our souls.\ 

Mr. Sb^pdy ©Jhgflrwfo pi* fas sen's 
giraw$jc|sioo, that jtfoe Sriqp ftfld *e*tU$ 
aspect ha?p jpffiped awy t JhisptefcfP 
frpm Biwion.J M^py Other W»U p|%- 
gwisips might te nftUAOfc bju* I shall 
pppfipe my oteflvatwns to Jfepsp pf na#re 
cQDseqM^ii?e. . - 

. The ^fragment inspecting the Ahta* 
Jfifans, ip the Se»ija*ent4 Jouroey, ip 
Jflken fronii Burton's chapter pf Artificial 
4lfarenwti$.\\ At AMera fr Thaw, (*»y* 
Burton) Andromeda, an? tf &pipi(fa? trfr 

* Velasius is quoted through ail the preceding 
passages in Burton. 

t Page #00;- 

J Page 263. Object* of Lvce- 

f| PagtSOl. ' 
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gedms being played, the spectators were s* 
much <nwued with' the object, and those 
pathetical speeches of Perseus, amoqg the 
mt f O Cupid, prince of gods md men, Wc 
that >every mm almost, a good white after-, 
spake- pure iambics, and raved still $n f*err 
seut's speech, Q Cupid, prince af g#ds and 
men. As eaismen, hoys, and prentices, 
when a new song is publisltfd with us, go 
&ngmg that new fam still in the streets, 
th*y rnntivmlbf acted that tragical part qf 
Perms, and in every matf* mouth was, 
Q, Cupid, in every street, O Cupid, in every 
house almost, O Cupid, prime qf gofo atyd 

mm; prowuncfag p #$, lite stagwktyers, 

Q Cupid* Th^ were so ppspes$ed all with 
th#t rapture* qnd thought pf that pattietkal 
toxrSpeish, theycaifld not, a longtime qf'ter, 
fyrget> or drive it out qf their njirids,, but, 
Q Gypub fringe of god* and men, tpas em 
in their nwutfi?. yfhy Sterne should have 
Sf^lej^ thi? ftffagmppt, I c«rmot imagine;, 
unless, as Burton forgot to quote his 
author, Stejpe, was ^ofc aw«we that the 

'H4 
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story was taken from the introduction to 
Lucian's Essay on the Method of Writing 
History. 

Burton has spoiled this passage by an 
unfaithful translation. Sterne has worked 
it up to a beautiful picture, but*very 
different from the original in Lucian, 
with which, I am persuaded, he was 
unacquainted. 

That part of Mr. Shandy's letter -to 
Uncle Toby, which consists of obsolete 
medical practices, is taken from one of 
Burton's chapters on the cure of Love- 
Melancholy.* 

Gordonius's prescription of a severe 
beating for the cure of love, seems to 
have entertained Sterne greatly. This 
remedy was once a favourite with phy- 
sicians, in the cure of many diseases: 
there was then good reason for giving 
Birch a place in the dispensatories. ■ To 
say nothing of Luther's practice irt the 

* Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 355, to S$5, 
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case of bis maid-servant, which I shall 
have occasion to mention afterwards, we 
find in the Appendix to Wepfer's Histories 
tiptiptecticorum, an account of a soldier, 
who prevented an attack of the apoplexy* 
by flogging himself, till blood ran freely 
from his back and nostrils. Oribasius, 
one of the virtuosi of that time, wrote to 
recommend whipping in fevers. Dr. 
Musgrave quotes a German physician, 
who cured two of his patients of dysen- 
tery, by drubbing them as much as was 
sufficient.* 

The practice of these terrible doctors 
among unfortunate lunatics, is too noto- 
rious. One of them directs the applica- 
tion for love-melancholy in this elegant 
manner, in his book ; sijuvems est, flagel- 
letur ejus cuius cum verberibus,\ et si rum 
sistit, ponatur in fundo tugris cum pane et 
aqua, Sfc. 

* Campanella tells a curious story of an 
Italian prince, an excellent musician, 

* Of the qualities of the nerves, p. 1 39* 
f Meibomius* p. 5, et seq. 
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qm alvum fkpmiejn mu ptf&at, msi pqfah 
ratus a, serve *d id adsrit*.* I omh many 
other pr/e^criptWn$ oi thp *&*W kmfo 
These inatanceB are sufficient to ^tob^ 
the predilmton af the fwwky fa* tk* 
practice,-}* wh&h Pvtkr has »p &gh)y 
celebrated for fo mpral tendency ; : . ■ - s i 

Whipping that *s virtue's governess, 

Tut'ress of arts and soityties'; ." 

That wends the grow gtistakes yftnatyft, ; .. . 

And puts new life into. dq 11 matter: 

That lays foundation for renown, * 

And all tht honours ^of t^e gown. J 

Peter 1. of Russigi seems* to Jh^vc 
adopted this philosophy, £pr ;we 'are 
assured thaf h'9/wa? accystpmed to cane 
his ministers and courtiers, for hfigh mis- 
qern^anors^ with pis 0)vn ^mpenal hands. 



Idem: 



*. 



: * f I observe that the practice of Whipping, in medi- 
cine, was revived, in North America, by Dp. Se^ma^A, 

wjjo appl#4 ft b**lfrt*h}p* *£ ffP 2 ^*^ *"W> "tf4 Hkeii 
an over-dose of opipjn. The method succeeded. . 

"M#^ 7 lU^Mf^/New York, 461. liii/'p; 15& 
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% Stern? has mvfo frequent Deferences to 
Montaigne; the he$t c&mmfijtfary on the 
fifth cfanptff ^rfTrifiteapShawdy, vol. yitt, 

is Montaigne's essay on theeuhjt&tof thai 

£hargps o,f PjlagiviWH W his Sj^toq^ 
hwe been fought against Sftejrp^, which 
I have not been anxious to investigate, 

as #* • that speck? pf wmppytioo, the 
principal matter must coi^ist pf repptir 
twos. But it has Jong keen my opinion, 
that tho mmtmr, tfos style, and the geleo 

tion of subjects for those Sermons, were 
derived from the excellent Cpntemptetionf 
of Bishop Hall. There is a delicacy of 
thought, and teiwteniess ojf sspresei&n \$ 
ihe gpad Bishop's compositions, from the 
tranefusion of which Sterne J©pfce<} for 
immortality. 

Let us compare that Wflgitfar Sefjnpilf 
entitled The Levite and his Concu- 
bine, with part pf the Bishop's Contem- 
plation of the JUevit^s Gp»fiU£iNE. I 
shall follow Sterne's prefer- 
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X 

" — . rjfhen shame and grief go iffith 
her, and wherever she seeks a shelter, 
may the hand of justice shut the door 
lagainst her."* 

What husband would not have said — She 
is gone, let shame and grief go with Iter; 
I slhall find one no less pleasing, and mare 
faithfuL-f 

" Our annotators teli us, that in Jewish 
teconomicks, these (concubines) differed 
little from the wife, except in some out* 
ward ceremonies and stipulations* but 
agreed with her in ail the true essences 
of marriage." :£ 

♦ The law of God, says the Bishop, allowed 
the Levite a wife ; human connivance a con- 
cubine ; neither did the Jewish concubine 
differ from a wife, but in some outward 
compliments ; both might challenge all the 
true essence of marriage. 

* Sterne, Sermon xviri. 
" > ip. fcdll's Works, p. 1017- 

J Sterne 1 loci citat. 
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I shall omit the greater part c 
Levite's sQlioquy, in Sterne, and ok 
take the last sentences. 

" Mercy well becomes the heart of all 
thy creatures, but most of thy servant, a 
Levite, who offers up so many daily 
sacrifices to thee, for the transgressions 
of thy people/' 

— " But to little purpose," he would 
add, " have I served at thy altar, where; 
my business was to sue for mercy, had 
I not learn'd to practise it." 

Mercy, says Bishop Hall, becomes xvell 
the f ieart of any man, but most of a Levite. 
He that had helped to offer so many sacri- 
fices to God for the multitude of eveiy 
Israelite's sins, saw how proportionable it, 
was, that man should not hold one sin un- 
pardonable. He had served at tlte altar to. . 
no purpose, if he (whose trade was to sue for 
met % cy) had not at all learned to practise it. 

It were needless to pursue the parallel, . 

Sterne's twelfth Sermon, on the For- 
giveness of Injuries, is merely a dilated 
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» 

corhDtfentafy dri the 1 beautiful Conclusion 
of the CMempkttum * of Joseph.' 

The sixteenth SefSktfi coiitaihs at hidrfc 
striking imitalUm. ** There is rid small 
degree df rrtaKctous draft in fixltig upon 
a season to give a mark Of etifnity aftd 
ill-will ;— a Word, a look, Which, a't dtte 
time, would make no impf&sfon',— a't 
smother time, wdtmds the heart; and 
like a shaft flying With the wttid, pierces 
deep, which With its owfi fiafttfaf force", 
would scarce have reached the object 
aimed at." 

This Is little varied frdfn the original': 
There ii no snidll cruelty in the pickiHg oitt 
of a time Jot Mischief; that todrd xbould 
scarce gttll at one season, tohith at dttotker 
killeth. The same shaft flying mh tkt' 
ttffatf pierces deep, tohick dgainst it, catt 
hardly flttd strength to stick Upright* 

In Stettte's fifth Sermon, the Cmtefhptd- 
lioti of « fclijali with the fcjreptari/ is 



cl&*fy feHdW^I;- WlttfesS/ ftis ; fcafc&ge 
<Hit of otftett: 4l: ^He^rt^)h^^ Mttikthii 
tidl dfhis Odd :-4hti &ttte HSttft wlich 

te* #*£ tM pbW WkfdWttat df hfet dobiS, 
of^rttfced #tttt &fr8W."* 

The prophet follows the edit y df hk&tid} 
the same hand that brought him ta the gate 
of Sarepta, led also this poor widow out of 
her doors, -f 

The succeeding passages which corres- 
pond, are too long for insertion. 

Sterne has acknowledged his acquaint- 
ance with this book, by the disingenuity 
of two ludicrous quotations in Tristram 
Shandy.^ 

The use which Sterne made of Burton 
and Hall, and his great familiarity with 
their works, had considerable influence 
on his style ; it was rendered, by assimi- 
lation with their's, more easy, more 
natural, and more expressive. Every 

* Sterne* 

f Bishop Hall, p. 1323. 

♦ Vol. i. chap, xxii, and vol, vii. chap* xiii- 
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writer of taste and feeling must indeed 
be invigorated, by drinking at Jhe " well 
of English undefiled ; " but like the 
Fountain of Youth, celebrated in the old. 
romances, its waters generally elude the 
utmost efforts of those who strive to ap- 
propriate them. 



• * * ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the personages of Tristram Shandy. 
Anecdotes of Doctor Sbp. 

JL HERE are some peculiarities in the 
principal characters df Tristram Shandy, 
Which render it probable that Sterne 
copied them from real life. My en- 
quiries at Y*rk have thrown no light on 
this subject, excepting what regards the 
jtersonage of Doctor Slop. From some 
publications which accidentally fell into 
my hands, I had formed a conjecture, 
which Dr, Bel comb assures me is sup- 
ported by tradition, that under this title, 
Sterne meant to satirize Dr. John Burton, 
of York. 

!, Dr. Burton's treatise on midwifery, 
which was published in 1751, agrees in 

Vol. !• t 
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many respects with the work ascribed to 
Dr. Slop. It is distinguished by that 
zeal for the horrible mechanism of the 
art, which was carried to an excess at 
that period : the ttfi tete, the then newly 
invented forceps, and other instruments 
of torture aixj . misery, appear in his 
sculptures ; and the whole . composition 
is calculated to produce, in unprofessional 
readers, mingled sensations of ridicule and 
disgust. < "■!.;/ 

The squabble between Dr. Burton *nd 
Da\ Smellie; is clearly referred to, ia. 
Tristratfi Shandy, vol. ii. p. 1 19. Smellie, 
who was an ignorant man, mistook the 
head-piece of a print, in a collection of 
obstetrical works, for the name of .^in 
author, and quoted* Lithop&dns Senanensu 
with much gravity, 

* €t The seventeenth author, collected, as you tell 
" u», by Spachius, is Lithopctdus Senonensis, which 
" instead of'bging an author, is only the drawing of ft 
petrified child, when taken from its mother, after 
she was opened ; and this is evident from the title, 
" Lithopcedii Senonensis Icon, which, with die expla- 
" nation, is contained in one single page only/ 1 > 

Burton'* Letter to Smellie, p*2l. 
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Dr, Burton wrote a treatise, also, on 
the Non-Naturals, which provoked a. 
sneer from Sterne.* 

Neither of these works would afford 
extracts capable of interesting, even me- 
dical readers, at the present time. But 
I am in possession of two pamphlets, 
relating to this author, which place his 
character in a different point of view, 
and which, perhaps, had some share in 
exciting the severity of Sterne. 

By the first of these, which was pub- 
lished at York, in 1749, by Dr. Burton 
himself, it appears that he had been a 
zealous Jacobite ; and that, in 1745, he 
was committed to the castle of York, on 

suspicion of high treason. Dr. Sterne, 
then Archdeacon of Cleveland, was one 

of the magistrates who committed him, 

* Tris. Shandy, vol. i. chap. 23. — " Why the most 
natural actions of a man's life should be called his non- 
naturals; is another question." See Burton, page 39* 
The solution might be easily given, if it were worth 
repeating. Dr. Burton of York published a book on 
tKs subject, which is here alluded to. 

IS 
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of whom he speaks with singular asperity, 
.though his own conduct appears to have 
been very suspicious. 

It seems, from his own account, that 
when the rebel army was advancing 
towards Lancashire, in 17*5, Dr. Burton 
was seen with a party of them at Hornby. 
He accounts for this* by asserting that he 
was with them as a prisoner ; but as he 
had left York, apparently to throw him- 
self in their way, and as he returned 
unmolested, it cannot be surprizing that, 
in such a fearful and anxious time, he 
should be thrown into confinement. 
Dr. Burton, however, imputes his arrest 
to animosities, excited by his activity, ift 
a contested election for the county, mA 
labours to persuade the reader, that Brit- 
ish liberty was endangered by his deten- 
tion. Perhaps a specimen of Dr. Slop's 
style may not be unacceptable. 

"On December the 3d, Dr. Sterne 
"published a paragraph in t>ne of the 

newspapers, which was reprinted in 

the London Evening Post, and is as 
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44 fotiowvTisc. on Saturday last Dr. Bur- 
" ton was committed to York castle by 
44 the Recorder and Dr. Sterne, as Justices 
u for the West Riding of this county. 
" It appearing from his own confession 
" that he went to Hornby, knowing the 
" Rebels were there, and upon a sup- 
44 position that the Duke of Perth was 
u there, wrote a letter to him which 
Y being opened by Lord Elcho he was 
44 sent for up by two Highlanders to v the 
" castle, and as he says carried along 
" with them as a prisoner to Lancaster, 
44 where he conversed with Lord George 
44 Murray and a person called his royal 
44 highness Prince Charles. There was 
44 the greatest satisfaction expressed at his 
" commitment from the highest to the 
44 lowest person in the city, that has been 
44 known here upon any occasion." In 
44 my remarks upon this paragraph I 
«• shall consider it under three articles. 

44 First, as to my being committed for 
44 matters of high treason, as mentioned 

I 3 
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" on the back of the warrant of detainer. 

"Secondly, as to confessing I had 
" been with the Rebels ; and 

" Thirdly, as to the great rejoicings 
" among all degrees of people of all 
i4 parties. 

" First, that I was not committed for 
"high treason, I need bring no other 
" proof than the commitment itself 
" wherein it was only said *' I was a 
•'suspicious person to his Majesty's 
" government" Dr. Sterne also wrote 
" several letters to his acquaintance, 
" wherein he said I was committed for 
" high treason, I can mention some to 
" whom they were wrote, and others to 
" whom they were shown. Dr. Sterne 
" also told a gentleman who was at his 
" home, that had I a thousand lives, he 

" (S n) had as much treason there 

" (pointing to a table whereon lay a 
" heap of papers) as would take them 
"all. 

" There are two ways to come $tthe 
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**itruth bto traftsoniable practices, the one 
^ is by pofeiiive proof/ (which in case of 
"high treason is absolutely k quired), or 

* by the party accused own confession, 
if N^'it is evident neither of these ap- 
-"> peared - against ' me, notwithstanding 
" one of the most maiieioijs and strict 
^^utib^that party rage could suggest. 

S— — -n here* brings a heavy charge 
upon himself, * for had he such proofs 
of my being guilty of high treason (as 
44 he declared 1 to Mr. Bi- — -d) why did 

* he not produce them? and any one 

* who lias proof of another's being 
" guilty of high treason, and conceals 
-" it, falls under the heavy .penalty of 
i 4 misprision of treason, 30 that he is 
44 under that dilemma of being guilty of 
44 spreading the greatest falsehood, or of 
!* mis-prisioh of treason. ... 

ff:I shall now proceed Xo the second 
44 article, and shew how he has mis- 
44 represented things by asserting that I 
i«, confessed^ I * had teen with the Re- 

I 4 
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" beb. S—rt-n would intimate rtojftbe 
f* world ; that I hpd confessed I bad ibeen 
" with the Rebels to join aid ani^ist 
.* tbenv I'll appeal toe¥ery man'* asm 
-" breast, whether te WfW*ldoofeafes<dA«ely 
" take it in that light from. $ns — i~ 9ffiqu» 
"ner of expressing himself* f .,i V, ,. : . 

" I m(i8t observe to this Upright ,wun 
" that io wery confession : (form-he -was 
"pleased to call the. account of what 
*' befel mea^ above) the $epae ■snditfiean* 
1? ing of the whole must be taken, toge- 
* f ther. It is not our business tp pick 
" out a part of a sentence, or a few 
>' words, and apply them to. what pur* 
" pose we please, for by that methqd I 
" could bring words to prove from> tire 
" New Testament that Dr. S— *^-n ought 
f ' to be hanged here and daqmed here*- 
V after. As D. S-— *-*-n bad undertook 
"to tell a part as truth, && should have 
"told the truth and .nothing but the 
* trutli, he should have .told the legality 
*'jdf my call into that neighboushood 



f'.whe&sl, wa* taken prisoner; andrthe 
?v oecesaity o£ my going ; thegje^&c,»iand 
'fftbeni be* would Hot haye been «o btemei 
ftl'/dmne nowita ^« exclusion o£ this 
ff &?$r memorable paragraph wbere &*•-« 
«J says that . on* thb occasion, meaning 
" my gommitment, there waa the greatest 
fti^iauigt/fey...flU 'degrees, of people of 
f< qll parties ever kttpiva ifxm any ticca* 

-i. " Here again S ■ n has mU-rcpre* 
u sented the truth as was evident to alt 
" the inhabitants of the city of York and 
44 neighbourhood, nay, fats own printer** 
"journeyman, or servant, whose bread 
" depended, upon S » ■ 'O , was so com 
" scious to himself that every person 
f Hvhoiiwere then acquainted with me 
"must know that part of the paragraph 
u to be false, and therefore begged leave 
** to omit it, but S ■ n ordered him to 
print it as he had wrote it, 

low I became then so popular is 
^ prppercr for another pen to shew! than 
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'"thine; but that these vwy persecutors 
'• knewit is evident, for when it would 
"serte their turn to distress *ie r in any 
shape, then my popularity was alwiyi 
urged as an argument against mo, and 
«5* as such was made use of > irt ^the? v&y 
" best opportunity they had of shewing 
" their tprider regard 1 'for mo* Imean 
" whefc went I-ttf Londftm This |a*£u- 
" ment was then pushed as a reason for 
"the necessity of having sugttard 4f sol- 
"diers along with me to London, and 
" for putting me into ' irons, though at 
u that very time I had the gout iq both 
" feet, both knees, and in my- right 
"hand, unable to move wit&oot; the 
^assistance of two persons* bat of . this 
more in its proper : place. / Had D. 

S— ; n said that .he and /his partizanrs 

were exceedingly rejoiced, I dare say 

" he would have been credited for once 

" in his life,, without bringing vouchers 

*\ to prove it r/.-.i: ■;.• : i ■;•. I; ;i 

.." Hk being aqthof of this paragraph 
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«*■ as well as of that of the 1 7th of the 
" same month, and that on the 7th of 
January following ill became him, 
considering him in any light or capa- 
« city, and even in point of prudence 
44 and policy too." 

:- As the person treated with so much 
roughness was Sterne's Uncle, it may be 
naturally supposed, that Dr. Burton's 
invectives would make an unfavourable 
impression on his relations, and might 
give rise to the caricature of Dr. Slop. 
Why the Doctor's Jacobitical principles 
were not satirized, may be readily ex- 
plained from Sterne's short Memoirs of 
himself. He says, that his Uncle was £ 
violent party-man, and that after livirig 
together on the most friendly terms; he 
quarrelled with our author, because he 
detested party-violence, and refused to 
write political paragraphs for his Uncle 
in the York paper. The sanguinary, 
and boundless resentments of that period 
were wholly wnsuited to the delicacy of 
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the author's feelings. He has therefore 
imputed no other political distinction to 
Dr, Slop> than the very pardonable one 
arising from being a Catholic. 

Dr, Burton was discharged, without 
being brought to trial, after a, confine- 
ment of some weeks, in the house of a 
messenger, in London. 

After this tragedy, I must introduce 
the Doctor in a farce. In the year 
1754, he had an affray with one of the 
aldermen of York, at an entertainment 
in the Mansion-house, and was turned 
out of the room with very significant 
marks of disapprobation. My knowledge 
of this affair is entirely derived from the 
alderman's pamphlet, which is entitled* 

An Account of what passed between 

Mr. George Thompson, of York, and 
" Dr. John Burton of that City, Physi- 
" cian and Man-Midwife, at Mr. Sheriff 
" Jubbs' Entertainment, and the Con- 
* sequences thereon.' 8 It is dated, 175<?« 
The scuffle was occasioned by Dr. Bur- 
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ton^s refusal to drink one of the loyal 
toasts of the day. , 

Whoever creates himself political ene- 
mies, must expect to see his faults and 
imperfections displayed in the strongest 
light. Mr. Thompson, accordingly, ea- 
ters into his antagonist's private history. 

" Then as to the Doctor's modesty, 
44 there is no passing by one instance of 

it, where he tells you (page 14) that 

he qualified himself to act, toward? 

redressing the heavy complaints, which 
" there had been of die hardships and 
" practices of some persons in the- com- 
" mission of the land-tax. What notable 
" redressments this great patriot-personage 
< # made he does not indeed specify, but 
" however he might settle the national 
44 concerns under his administration, or 
" whether be neglected his private for 
w the public affairs* there is no saying, 
" but he himself broke for upwards of 
" five thousand pounds, and paid ten 
" shillings in the pound, so that having 
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^nothing left but his wife's fortune/ 
which they could not touch, his boast- 
ed qualification for acting in the com- 
mission, must not have had a very 
deep bottom, whether his composition 
preceded or followed his taking it up : 

" nor should I in truth have touched, at 
any rate, upon his circumstances, but 
to justify my suspicion of his having" 
had the law-charges of his most, ini- 
quitous cause, or rather causelessness, 
against me, defrayed by the subscrip- 
tion of his party, which I hope for 

" his own sake is true. Nay, I have 
the charity to wish him success in the 
subscription he has been for some time 

soliciting, for his ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY of Yorkshire, in two volumes 
in folio, not only as it may be of a 
pecuniary importance to himself, but 
as the work itself may be an useful 
repertorium hereafter, in case of the 
coming in of a Roman Catholic power 
u to resume the Church and Abbey lands 
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' f OTt of the (bands; of the present possess 
'^socs/zriot forgetting to make them; ac- 
^ countable for wastes in d dilapidations/ 9 
The : particular detail* of *<fae pergmaL 
contest ; .would bes uninteresting, as no 
pugilistic skill Wa&< displayed on either 
side. Mr. Thompson subsequently com- 
plained that his loyalty was ill- rewarded* 
and feh^t, '<■».. i ■•»■ ; . >K . : ..-? -,,..- 

r r 

.. u ftis'thanjdess country left Dim to its laws.**"' 

* ,4 'i s\>\\ ..-. i ■":•.'. HL.H'. ;: •:, V/iii ' ••' 

Therti is a passage, in a prose essay, 
by Mr. -Hall Stevenson, which spenis 
to imply that \ the characters qF £J ncle 
Toby, ; and the Widow Wadman, had 
real prototypes: it is contained in the 
" Sentimental Dialogue between Two 
Souls," which may be seen in the last 
edition ,of Mr. 1$. Stevenson's works. I 
beg to be excused from quoting the 
anecdote, to which I refer. If my 
conjecture be just, the public will not 
have much reason to regret their igno- 
rance of the parties. 

It is impossible to quit this subject, 
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wrth^ 'flemaf^iiJg/ onta riiof^t frfaat 
a waste of talents is occasioned fay, tem- 
^oraiy satire, • i .We -know hardly-' on ^ 
thing of ; Steme'* obfcdbi; those of Rabk 
kus are . merely matters of conjecture ; 
the authors sattiitepd'by Bolledo ane iroly 
known by hi? censures ; and) the heroes: 
• of the- Durwiiad are indebted to JPope for 
their preservation. , Fleck noeV poems, 
which I have bad in my hands, would 
not now obtain a single reader, but for 
Dpyden's immortat satire, AwHwdTa's 
second part of Don QtiixOte' hal? fceen 
embalmed by the criticism^ of Cervantes* 
Why willnten of genius etoridesceftd to 
record their resentment against block- 
heads? Why cannot they say to an 
opponent, r 
• Ignotus peteasi misery necesseett?^ » 

. . . * See Dr. Wartom's notes on. the Dunciatf. 
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, -f. la a copy of verses, addreaped to Dr. Bqrteti,. a* 
occasion of his pajnphlet against Dr. Sterne, I find the, 
followinc lines : - ' "' U ' ' " J ' " ' y:: ;1 



lowing 

Whether in physic thou once raotte&gdge, 
. Anil with jwir -theft* ffctf % Nori*i<tittr*t «m* ..' « ■ 






Or on new subjects meditate new books, l 
To plague the town, and glad the pastry-cooks, 
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Howe'er employ M, in these, or nobler schemes, 
Of politics, or thy late golden dreams 
Of revolutions in the state and laws, 
And reinstatement of the good old cause, 
Oh lend thine ears ! (those ears so justly due 
To Ketch's hands, and worn on Tick by you. 
While in few words, this plain advice I give, 
With some amendment setm at least to live, 
E'er thou lash others, lest some sneering Elf 

Justly retort, «' Dear — cure thyself* 

*« Sboutd'st thou* proud, restless, insolent and bold, * 

f « Flagrant for ev'ry crime ihy book has told, 

n Whose factious schemes no laws but fear restrain, 

«* Of liberty «od law* infting'd complain ; 

" Sbould'st thou of vilest arts thy foes accuse, 

" And on surmise in blackest terms abuse, 

* Who hackneyM fa thy party's darkest scenes, 

" To gain thy ends, ne'er sparM the vilest means ? 

** Sbould'st thou usurp a patriot's sacred name, 

" And for thy country's liberty declaim, 

" Who ev'ry help thy fear would let thee, gave 

" To foreign foes thy country to enslave. 

" Be dumb thou, wretch, and let thy actions !y« 

"Forgot, and like thy works for ever die ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. ~&kdftdy'$ hypothesis tf noses ex- 
plained — TdHacbtiics— Stories of, lohg noses 
— Coincidence between VigneuUMarvilk and 
Lavater— Opinion* fqfGai-mmiH^^ftwfan — 
Beddoes~-*Segar x s point of honour concern- 
ing the 'nose. 

JDY the kxb#urs of those who cultivate 
the philosophy of the East, we learn, 
that there exists an order of sages,* who 
reckon it the perfection of wisdom, to 

pass their lives in silently contemplating 
the point of the nose. The philosophy 

* The Fogey*. See Sketches relating to the History 
of the Hindoos. 

Tho* the priesthood of Fo on the vulgar impose 
By squinting whole years at the end of their uoie. 

Cambridge. 



^Qf noses h&s ,not remained. unnoticed in 
JEfi^>pe f but,jthas never been .general jy 
pursued, «ithpr from an, apprehension 9.f 
thp obliquity ;whjch it . occasions in the 
Indian f tu^e^ts, % or because the science 
does hot lead to the same degree of 
power and consequence among us, as 
in ASia. * ' * " * ■"•v v 

The doctrine of noses was too com- 
mon in' 'SterneV favourite writers, to be 
ov^riobke^by, l^in ; . but there is a cause 
of perplexity in ..his allusions, which 
must be ex plained' to an English reader. 

§og*e languages, particularly the' La- 
r tin, *he>J?je#*qh, and* Italian, abound in 
figuijati^e expressions, respecting the . un- 
derstanding and planners, which refer 
to. the nose. We have few expressions 
parallel tojthese in English; and eveiy 
, attempt to engraft such topics of raillery 
upon our language is necessarily attended 
with obscurity. 

The Greeks, delicate to excess in 
whatever Regarded the proportions of the 

K2 ' 
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body, attached great ridicule to noses 
of immoderate length. The Anthology 
contains several epigrams on this subject* 
which Pope might have quoted as ex* 
amples of hyperbole. Such is the epigram 
onProclus; 

Oi/ Jtoarcu x5 X n ? 1 RpoitX®* rip *fvf arxbySwtWy Sfc. 

His vast proboscis Proclu3 never blows ; 
His band too small to grasp bis salient nose. 
If, when he sneezes, Proclus shoold refrain 
To cry, ' Jove bless me/ think him not profane ; 
For his own sneeze in time he cannot hear. 
So distant either nostril from his ear. 

Another epigram, written in the same 
taste, demands respect, because it was 
the production of the Emperor Trajan : 

Avtwv mtoHy Sfc* 

Turn your nose to the son, and gape wide for a trial ; 
Your neighbours will find you an excellent dial. 

A very different sentiment prevailed 
among the Hebrews,' respecting large 
noses; they were considered as indicating 

* Anthologia, torn. i. p. 412. 
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prudence, and long-suffering. — I must 
here transcribe from Camerarius : Atque 
hoc quidem epitheton inter catera Deus sibi 
arrogat, qui Mosen alloquens, [Exod. 34.] 
proprietatibus decern hant Adjicit, >Qt*)bn id 
est, MAGNO NASO, ut flispamca editio 
Complutensis, et recentior Antverpiensis, ad 
verbum exprimunt, et aliis quoque Biblio- 
rum locis Deus ita vocatur, quad omnes 
interpretes exponunt patientem, ut contra d 
brevi naso Hebrei promptum ad tram vel 
iracundum. interpretantur** 

As the nose furnishes the principal 
expression of derision in the countenance, 
several words and phrases in the Greek 
and Latin languages bear a reference to 
it, in denoting raillery or contempt. But 
it is sometimes assumed as the type of 
judgment and acuteness. Ipse denique 
Nasus, says Erasmus, inproverbium abiit, 
pro judicio. Horat. Mm quia niillus Mis 
nasus erat.'f 

* Horse Subcisivae, torn. i. p. 253. In p. 249, 
Nasus Domini is memtioned as a figure for. Anger. 
f Adagia, p. 34-8. 

K 3 
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Another pHras£ is ntf veJty refitted 1 v& 
its origin; though it denotes aciifeness 
and even polish : 

Sfflancte titoh dtf mscdmpoikre vert**.* ■ : j 

1 fifarHtf has' ah epighkh wftieh <&nmif 
be tratisfatfed into 'fiM^i^fi, (th^l&fi'sfctiltel 
what applicable to'tlris bobtt), oh aetlourtt 
of his adh£reft&e to this figitfe ; " ' ' '''•''"■"' 

«■: * • ..■•-. ' . . • * . : 

.■■.- • ■■- ' ■ » * l • . t \- * 

Nasutus sis usque licet, sis-denique nasus,. 
Quantum nbluerit fferre rdgatus Atlas, 
Et possis ipsum tu derkfera Latincnii, • ■ - ' ' 
Non' potes id nugas dicere plura meas* 
Jpse ego quam dixi : ■ ~ . f 



* •■ . » 



And in another, place he employs a. 
strong figure, equally intfaqtabfc in Eng- 
lish, to denote the early, critical abilities 
of the Roman youth .:■ 

fit pueti nasum riimoeerotis Habent.^ 

In the French and Italian languages, 
such allusions are very common. I take 

i * 

* Horafc 

f Bpigtaintnott. lib. iltt e$i gh !?, 

X Lib, i. epigr, 4« 



the foljpiyiug remarks from the NoseOf 
of Aretiqe, 4 a> writer, whom feurtoo has 
quoted lavishly (fi;qm tjj : e Latin transla- 
tion qf Barthius), in sopie of tlie chapters^ 
on Loye-Melancholy> where he seems to* 
have unhanded, himself so completely: 
The frequept refe^en^. to this author, 
in a bookj whi^h seems to have beei£ 
perpetually in Sterne's hands, would** 
probably induce him {9 read, the orw 
ginal. 

The vithcst of &e MpcG, $$t mag^ 
fying his correspondent's npse, says ? " ig 
so noma egli £ quel naso, ch? sendo vera- 
piente JBLe de' nasi, y' ha degnan^ente 
fatto Re de gli buomini* coipe voi sete • 
8f tanto m%&?f $6* quanto pgjli 6 mag 
gioj naso, & pi« o^ificq, & piu o$h*. 

pqtente de gli, ^ItrL ^^uaj c 9^ E r °- 
ce^enc^o per. yigi dl ragiohe jsi puo'Defr 
d)iver$i modi pfovare j ma primamente Ie 
prpverefno per 1' autoriti f(e v Jtersi, 1 quail 
dppo I9. mort^ di Ciro, fche secondo si 
VQfivF si trpvy un bej pegzj) di naso) giu- 

K 4 
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dicarbno cbe nessuno huomo pdtesse esser 
ne bello, ne degno di regnarfc, xhb non si 
trovasse cosi nasuto, come fu egli. Nel 
Hbro* de Re trovo una postilla del Kf azza- 
gattone, con un tratto "del, Zucca, the 
Nabuccodenasor hebbef quel l Regtio/ &; 
<^iel nome, perche hebbe grarf bbcc^ 
& gran naso. Sopra che si fbncfe Y bppe-* 
nione d' un mio compagno, quale 6, che 
Carlo v. sia hoggi si grande Impera- 
dore, perche si trova si. gran, bocca : & 
che Francesco Re di Francia sia si gran 
Re, perche ha si gran nato : ii che si 
-non fosse, che Tnaso del Rfe<-<idntrasta 
con la bocca dell' lmpd'adore; & la 
Bocca delP Imperadore col naso del Re, 
diasc uno d* essi (merc6 di quella bocca/ 
o di quel naso) sarebbe Signdr di tutto it 
jnohdo : Dove per it pari, o poco difffei 
reilte bontrapesdr, d i pdf i o k .poco / diffe- 
rehtimehte contendoho della somhia ddl* 
Imperio. Et dicemi che TRe npn pet 
altro fu prigione sotto Pavia; sfe ' iidri 
perche in quei^femjto la'^destade! sqo 
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fiaso, si trpvava impaniata di certi pias- 
tre! li,* per un certo male del suo paese* 
et clve la bocca deir Imperadore era 
sona, et . senza impedimento. Nel pas* 
sagio poidi sua MaestaGes. in Proven za, 
clie 'lnasa del: Re era sano, et la bocca. 
dell: Imperadore per carestia di vetto- 
vagfia si trovo mal pasciuta, ognun sa 
come la bisogna andasse. Maper tornare. 
al naso, io voglio dire alia Maesta V. uti 
gran segreto, cbe tutti i pedanti \q cer- 
cano, et non P banno ancor trovato; 
che Ovidio Nasone non fu per altro 
confinato, se non. perch6 Augusto dub* 
btto che quel sup gran naso, non li togiU 
esse r Imperio; et mandpllo in esiglio 
tra quelle nevi et quei ghiacci della 
Moscovia* perche li si: seccasse il apso 
di freddo, .1/ Aquila perehe credete,yoi 
che sia Regin?- 4^ gfc ugcegli, se non 
perch&si truoya quel paso cosi grifagno? 
U JSJefente perche £ egli piu ingepioso 
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de gU altri animali, sc. non perche ha* 
quel grugno cosi lungo.? II Rinocerote; 
per qual cagione 6 tanto temuto da vitiosi 
se non perche V ha cost dura? In somma- 
un naso straordinario porta serapcc; seco 
straordinaria maggioranza; : eft non senza 
ragione, ■■ Percia cbe io Ik* traK9ta> che 
Inasoi la sede della Maesti & dell' 
honore dell' huomo : et per conseguraza 
chi maggior 1' ha, piu hoaorato, dehhft 
essere. Donde si dice, Tu .mi dai :dcjk 
jaa^v id est, tu me tocchl nelL f hoaote/'* 
" In a word, it is such, that being* 
truly the king of noses, it has justly no* 
dered you the king of men ; and so 
much a greater king, as it is the greatest 
the most magnificent, and most powerful 
of noses, which may be pfqvod in two 
different ways ; hut particularly by the 
authority of iUe Persian ^, who after the 
death of Cyras (& princei ; acceding tq 
authctag, excellently provided with a aose) 

* Page $32, 3^ . 4j , ijiiot^frwUhe scarce Elzerir 
edition. 
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esteemed no man. beautiful, nor worthy 
to reign, uitless he had' a nose of like 
sisfc. In* the book of Kings fe a note by 
Mita^gatton^^ with ti jirst by Zurcca,f 
tftit Natottcctoderfesoi* TiM his kingdom 
and 1 hte tfaihfe flrbnr Ms great mouth and 
fife large 1 nOse;- Upon which a friend 
of mme has founded an opinion, that 
CFfctffes f. is; at present so- great an 
etttperor, because he Was so large a 
mouth ; and that Francir fting'of France 
is so great a king, because he has so 
large a nose ; and that if it had not 
happened that the king's firose counter- 
acted the efflperbrV mouth, and th* 
emperor's mouth the king's nos^ one of 
them (by virtue of the mouth or the- nose), 
would have been master of the wfcole 
world : whencd it follows, that balancing 
each other, they contend for the sove- 
reignty with nearly equal fortune, • And 
he tells me, that the king was taken 

* Sc&retfow 

t Gourd ; he bad " a gourd for bis head/' I sup* 
pose. 
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prisoner at Pavia, only because at that 
time the majesty of his nose was de- 
graded, by some outward applications 
on account of the country-disease, while 
the emperor's ipquth was healthy and 
unimpaired. In the emperor's inva- 
sion of Provence, the king's nose 
being healed, and the emperor's mouth 
being injured by want of provi- 
sions, every one knows how the aflhir 
terminated. But to return to noses in 
general, I will tell your majesty a great 
secret, which all the pedants have tried 
without success to discover : that Ovid 
(Naso), was banished for no other reason, 
than that Augustus feared that his great 
nose might carry off the empire from 
bira : and be sent Ovid into exile among 
the $pows and ice of Russia* that his 
riose might be shrivelled, with cold. 
Why, think you, is the eagle the queen 
of birds, but because of her prominent 
beak ? Why is the elepant the wisest of 
animals, but because he has so lo&g a 
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trunk ? Wliy is the rhinooeros so much 
dreaded by the vitibufc,* but because his 
horn is so hard ? In fine, an' extraordi- 
nary nose always carries" with it extra- 
ordinary greatness;- and not without rea- 
son. For I have found that the hose is 
the seat of majesty and honour in man ; 
and consequently whoever Jias it largest 
ought to be most honoured." Th* next 
passages relate to Italian proverbs taken 
"from this figure, which hardly admit 
translation, of to a view of the subject 
k from : which I totally. abstain. 

An aiccbunt follows of the expression 
of the passions depending on the nosfe, 
and of the different kinds of noses : 
every thing that might have been ex- 
' petted from Sterne's Slawkenbergius, the 
* idea of which was perhaps inspired by 
this very treatise, " Beato voi, says the 
author in another place,-f- che vi portate 

* la translating an author full of extravagant and 
., farfetched conceits, of the 16th century, the meaning 

* fiometitne* unavoidably escapes us. 

• - y ' t Page 548. 
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in faccia la meraviglia, & la- consolation e 
dichiunquevimira. Ognuno strabilia.efre 
4o vede : ognuno stupisce che : lo seate;: 
.a ; tutti da liso ; a tutti desiderio. Tutti i 
.Poeti ne cantano: tutti i prosatori nescri- 
vono; .tutti coloro che hanno teivella ne 

ragio nano : — • — - Qui. dopp 

che voi sete; partita s' 6 fatto piu fraCasso 

di questo vostro nasp* che della jgita del 

.Papa a Nizza, et del -passagio che prepay 

-jjjgran Turco; tanto che mi par cfiven- 

ttato la tromba della fama, che tfc, Qgnuno 

6 sonata, et da ognuao € jMjntita/' I 

(Confess that all these .pir<uiai$tyncQ6, of 

.the "wonder which he carries iji bis 

face;, of the astonishment and interest 

with which every one regards hig^ ; -of 

j the employment which his.&pp^ajfan^e 

. furnishes to all the writers .and t^dkersj; 

;of the noise which is oc;casi^ned> by ifs 

^wonderful nose after his dqaartu^wJai^h 

overpowers the reports of the residence 

of the Pope at Nice, or^the invasion 

meditated by .the grand ^lijrk.; j^d, of 

its resemblance *to the : trumpet of fame^ 
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which k sounded and felt by every one; 
these, with many other allusions and iiv- 
'eidente in this author, remind me of the 
stranger at the gates of Strasburgh, in 
Slawkenbergius's tale, Sterne has shewed, 
on many occasions, how well he could 
improve upon slight hiiits. 

In the third < volume of Bouchet, 
the subject of noses *\i i briefly men- 
tioned ; the passage fallows:— Ceste cha- 
leuf fait aussi, adjousta-il encores, que 
ies Mores sont fort 6am us, et diriezqu' on 
leur^ Cdiipe le -fcfctf «UrUe billot : cefca 
■' prbcedarit c de la igratad^chateur, qui tie 
^ppttttbt ' pas que ■ • le* * on et - 1es cart ilagcs 
'fcfoisserit beaucoup,* comme vcnans-d' une 
^iriatfete infttile et 'vacante: les petits 
eiif&tls leconfrrment'bien, lesquels estans 
Cftaudv isont catoitis, ayans eri leur jeu- 
ii<£sse le nte fort court. Et si taut noter 
'que les Mores, ettous ceux qui sont 
camtfs, siont toleres : & qu* au contraire, 
le^gftRlds nez sont pf us patiens & pru- 
dents, et qu- ?n la Bible quand on dit 
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que quelqu* un k grand n ez, les inter- 

pretes tournent patient: cz qui demonstfe 

qu' en la physionopiie y.a quolque divi- 

•nation de complexion.* 

There is . a writer who deserved a 

higher place in Mr, Shandy's . library, 

than any of those whom Steme has 
ventured to mention; and he was the 

• more entitled to notice, because his fame 

• lias been unjustly and unaccountably 
eclipsed. I allude to Caspar Tagliacozzi, 
or, according to the pedantic fashipn of 
the times, Taliacotius, a professor at 
Bologna, who outstripped his contempo- 
raries too far, to gain the honour and the 
confidence due to his discoveries. He 
had indeed the misfortune of being too 

.. learned for his time, in D* Alembierfs 
phrase ; trop instruit pour son siecle. The 

. first part of his book De Curtorum Chi- 
rurgia, however, was sufficiently accom- 

, mod a ted to the prevailing taste. It con- 

- tains several chapters on the dignity of 

i i • • • 

* Bouchet, torn. Hi.' p. MC, 11* 
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the face and its different features ; the 
fifth and sixth chapters are bestowed upon 
the nose, and contain philosophy enough 
to have satiated Mr. Shandy himself. 

There is a very curious speculation in 
the chapter on the Dignity of the Face, 
medically considered, which the learned 
reader will not be displeased to see, and 
which, I hope, he will keep to himself. 
" Agam saltern id, wt perspecto situ 
membrorum genitalium, quanta ratio hfr- 
bita fuerit excellentiae faciei atque nobi- 
litatis, quodque membra haec justissimo 
architecti consilio, non exiguo interstitio 
inter se dirempta sint, exacte cognoscamus. 
Nam cum cerebri sit propago quasdam 
facies, ad quam sensuum omnium organa 
deflectant, quo in loco animoe virtus 
divinas suas vires exerat, quid inconveni- 
entius fuisset, & protoplasta indignius, 
quam membra ilia pecuina et abjecta, 
cum partibus adeo nobilibus et divinis 
confundere ? Hoc enim dominum esset 
cum mancipio eodem loco ponere. Nam- 
Vol. I. L 
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que munia sensuum lurbaret talis consti- 
tution mentis aeiem obtunderet, & rati- 
on is imperium everteret. Inna&a tnim 
hominibus cupiditas, ievi etiam de causa 
-instigata, ac indomita bestia multoties in 
tectorem suum insfliret, & habenis cx- 
Jcvissis, de «ede sua eum dejiceret. . Noa 
4'tcam quantum obfuturum sit decori & 
•venustati. quantaque loci fuerit.iniquitas, 
<& laborisdispendium, si omnino membra 
ilia eo locari dehuissent. Quare ea procul 
4rinc abrepta, natura sapiens discrevit, 
«& faciem aita in sede & conspicua ool- 
iocari, membra vero genitalia, instar vile 
•peous to stabuia, locum vilem, & depres- 

'$um detrudi jussit."* 
* In the fifth chapter, which treats of 
the -dignity of noses, we meet with a 
laboured description of the deformity 
resulting from the mutilation of this 

... *lt is extremely curious, that the famous Madlle 
de Bourignon has actually supposed the noses of the 
first Pair, before their transgression, to have been con- 
* stituted in the manner which Tahacotias has so elo* 
quently described. See Bayle. 
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important feature, WJicp the nose is cut 
off, we ace told, •' that the gulphs and 
recesses of the inward parts are disclosed ; 
vast vacuities open, and caverns dark as the 
afve pf Twplionius; to the -dismay and 
terror of the beholders.* 

Thepe is besides/' says Taliacotius, 
something august and regal in the nose, 
either because it is the sign of corporeal 
beauty and mental perfection, or because 
it denotes some peculiar aptness and wis- 
dom 411 governing. So the Persians ad- 
jure an aquiline nose in their king : so 
in the Old Testament, those who had 
too small, or too large, or a distorted 
nose, were excluded from the priesthood, 
and the sacrifices. Such is the dignity 
attributed to the nose, that those who are 
deprived of it $re not admitted to the 
f unctipns of government : " which he 

* Etenim narium apice abscisso, panduntur sinu* 
&.partium internarum recessus, Vasti patent hiatus, & 
caverns, instar antri Trophonii obscure; horrendum 
certe & abominandum aspicientibus spectaculum, 

Lib. $• chop* a. 

12 
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confirms by historical examples, from the 
dismal narratives of Josephus. " The 
nose, therefore, is of such estimation/' 
he concludes, " that upon the beauty 
and configuration thereof depend the 
highest ecclesiastical dignities, the noblest 
governments, and the most extensive 
kingdoms.* Besides, the nose chiefly 
distinguishes one individual from ano- 
ther ; wherefore iEneas could hardly re- 
cognize Deiphobus, when he encounter- 
ed him in the shades without his nose/' 
which he had lost, like many of Talia- 
cotius's friends, by means of his Helen ; 
as Cassandra complains in Seneca; 



incertos geris 
Deiphobe vultus, conjugis munus novae. 

He then shews, that the threat of 
cutting off the noses and ears of sinners 

* Nasus ergo taiftae est estimatioais, ut ex ejus 
decore, ornatuque, summa Sacerdotia, amplissuua im- 
perial, et regna latissima pendere rideantur. 

Ibid. 
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is used in scripture, to denote the utmost 
degree of desolation and infamy, and he 
touches slighdy on the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans respecting the nose; that 
nature has expressed in the formation of 
this feature, the Monade and the Dyade, 
by connecting the two nostrils by a com- 
mon bridge; an observation from which 
those pompous triflers draw fantastical 
ideas of the power of certain numbers^ 
We are next told, that the Egyptians 
Used die nose as a hieroglyphic to signify 
a. wise man; after which follow the Latin 
phrases, which depend on this figure. 
The chapter is concluded by the physi- 
ognomonic doctrine of the nose, on 
which Mr. Lavater has left nothing 
unsaid. 

The obscurity under which Taliacotius's 
brilliant discoveries on the union of living 
parts have remained, is not more remark- 
able than its cause : it was occasioned by 
the jest of a Dutchman. The con- 
temptible story which Butler has versi- 

L 3 
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fied, in his well knottn KtofeS, W*k forged 
by Van Helmont, and obtained suck 
currency through Europe* that even thd 
testimony of Ambrose Pare in favotft df 
Taliacotius was disregarded.* 

The real process timpteyed by tfoy 
great man, in supplying deficient ctf 
mutilated parts, consisted in taking the 
additional substance frbm the patient's 
own arm. That his attempts \v6te sue* 
cessful> we have ample testbiidby iti tft£ 
writings of Par6 and other -sUfgeoftty 
though his method seems ntt to h&V& 
been adopted by any of thettu I shall 
try to give the rfeader a general idea of 
this curious operation, with the view df 
rescuing the memory of a man ttf genius 
from the most galling of evils, th6 sut> 
cessful misrepresentations of stupid Ma- 
lignity. 

'* So completely unfounded is Van Helmont s story, 
that Taliacotius (lib. i. chap, xvili.) has considered the 
question formally* whether the supplementary part 
ought to be taken from the patient himself, or from 
another person, and has decided for the former. : 



h WH^*.ti^'Uw^kukMi ef : &e. nose wag 
to be: repaired th& arfcst fixed, on a suf&? 
ck*it portion ofi.ikin o« the kiside of the 
ar«* about half way between the shoul- 
der and the elbow. This was pinched 
up with a pair of blunt forceps* an4 
separated on three sides from the othej; 
integuments* and from the muscles be* 
neatht so as to farm an oblong slip, re* 
fining connected at one end. to, the 
Test of the skin, which TaUacotius calls 
the root of the slip. The edges of the 
nasal stunap were afterwards, paced with 
a, scalped aad the edge of the new slip 
was attached to them by sutures ;* the 
arm being bound up to the face and 
head, by a curious apparatus, which 
my author has elaborately described. 
The parts were now suffered to unite. 
Ib the course of a fortnight the adhesion 

'*■ This part of the operation was delayed, till the 
first inftawmfttory symptoms in the arm, occasioned by 
the excision of the slip* had subsided* If the operation 
should ever be revived, this cruel and unnecessary in- 
terruption would certainly be avoided* 

L4 
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became so strong, that the engrafted part 
would bear the experiment of being 
pulled arid flipped. " Licebit tunc ex- 
periri rem, et traducem jam infixum 
non leviter concutere, qui cum validiori 
nexu cum naribus conjunctus sit, omnem 
motus tunc violentiam egregie sustinet.."* 
It was then time to separate the new part 
from its attachment to the arm, which 
was performed by dividing the root of 
the slip. Nothing then remained but to 
cut the point of the nose into proper 
form, for which Taliacotius has given 
a mathematical rule, and to keep the 
artificial nostrils open, by means of tents, 
till the cure was completed. 

If we attentively consider this method 
of retrieving a deplorable misfortune, 
which was a frequent consequence of 
the gallantries of that time, it must be 
allowed that the artist who invented, and 
who singly practised it, possessed un- 
common professional merit. But when 

* Taliacot. lib- ii. cap. xiii. 
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we reflect, that the display of facts, pre- 
cisely similar, respecting the power of 
union in living parts, has conferred high 
celebrity on one of the most eminent 
physiologists of our own times, our re- 
spect for the author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury advances to admiration.* I have 
too high an opinion of the genius of the 
late Mr. Hunter, to suppose that he 
was indebted to Taliacojtius for his obser- 
vations on this subject ; I believe they 
were really discoveries to him ; but there 
can be no doubt that he was anticipated 
by the Italian author. It is a disagree- 
able proof of the neglect of medical 
literature, that facts, so important to the 
theory and practice of the aft, were so 
long obscured by silly and unpardonable 
prejudice. 

If the general reader can tolerate my 
zeal in the cause of neglected merit, I 
would venture to observe, that Talia- 
cotius came surprisingly near the present 

* Taliacotius published hit book in 1597* 
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theory of tlieonanwr in which the union 
of living parte m efieeted. Had the traq 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
been discovered in his time, he would 
have been deficient in nothing. His 
only guide, embarrassed as he was with 
ancient errors* which he was forced to 
respect, was the vegetable process of 
engrafting. This analogy led him so 
far,. that he supposed the veins, of the 
newly united parts to coalesce* by mu- 
tual elongation. The arteries were then 
supposed to contain no blood. He says,* 
" Dicendum itaqueestprofecto vel novam 
vasorum aobolom denuo regenerate vel 
conservatis. iis, quae cum brachio inhae* 
reret [tradux], aderant, cutis ductibuaet 
eorum oris, cum iis, quae in curtis sunt* 
canaliculis commissis rursus cpalescere; 
vel si neque hoc fiat, vasa ilia in curtis 
fcxistentia, hoa novarum partium ductus 
excitare, et agendi vim tribuere*" After 
considering, with great solidity of reason?- 

* Lib. i cap. xxt. 
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irtg, the supposition that new 
generated between the adherent parts (an 
idea which Mr. Hunter supported, to 
prove the life of the blood), he concludes 
ift these words ; * Itaque tamen ea, qu$t 
Mttt in induce vasa, quam in *tiptte 
nariurn, conservata hac terms coife, et 
dsculis adjunct!* invieem coalesced si 
quid ratio valet (nam hie oculi ccecatiunt) 
pfoculdubio affirtnabimus " * The phy» 
siological reader only can appreciate th< 
profound sagacity of this conclusion, in 
a writer who lived long before the dis* 
fcorefy of the true course of the blood* 
If TaliacOtius had eKchangtd pla£e6 with 
Harvey, he would probably have iflad* 
better use of that improvement, which 
Harvey contented himself iv'ith holding 
dttt to admiration. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Srtftooth-slMing Mincius, ctown'd with tocal teed*, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood ; 
Bui now my oat proceeds, f 

* Id. ib. 
t Lycidas. 
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Several inconveniences attended the 
artificial noses engrafted by our author, 
which he has specified, and which could 
only be known from actual experience. 
It was necessary to make the new parts 
considerably larger than the original 
nose,* because in the course of a year 
or two, they became shrivelled with cold, 
and at the end of that time were even 
smaller than the ancient organs. The 
first severe frost after the operation was 
apt to discolour the nose, or even to 
turn it black, and sometimes to make it 
fall off: it was therefore to be preserved 
like a Russian's nose, in a cover. How- 
ever, it was thought a less evil, to wear 
a nose rather too large and too long, for 
a few years, than to have no nose at all.«f 
Another grievance was, that the new 
nose being taken from a part which is 
covered with longer down than tbe skin 

* Lib. i. cap. xxiv* In quo restituae nares ex cu- 
tanea propagine, a naturalibus ante resectis-tiifferanU 
t Ibid. 
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of the face, was apt to become very- 
hairy, and even to require shaving** 
The new nostrils were also liable to be 
contracted in their diameter by length 
of time, and when they were neglected, 
to be shut up entirely. But in return, 
the new nose possessed a more acute 
sense, both of touch and smelling, than 
its predecessor."!- The reader must per- 
ceive what a resource was denied to 
Mr. Shandy, after the demolition of his 
son's nose, by Sterne's want of acquaint- 
ance with our author. To endow Tris- 
tram with a much larger and more 
sagacious nose, so careful a parent would 
have been tempted to amputate the little 
that Dr. Slop had spared. 

Dr. Garmann has written a chapter on 
the sympathy of artificial noses,}; in his 

* Non raro praeterea contingit, at in novis naribui 
pili expullulent alque in earn longitudinem eluxurient, 
ot novacalam aliquando adhiberi necesse est. Idem, 
Ibid. 

f Idem, Ibid* 

% De Nasi insititii sympathia. 



curious book De Miraculis Mortwrum ; 
toe has stated, io ibis, the famous invoice 
«f Gyrus's jnose ve*?y strongly. " Nasum 
acUmcmn promi*i6ntemque qestim^bant 
JtersaE. -quod C^j# TAW Naso ,Aj*»f ATUs 
jegnum capesserjf."* He identes J>1^- 
ootius's *&itn te .ibe invjeofcon of t&$ 
operatian, . and mentions a remarkable 
-passage m the kittens; of an earlier writer, 
announcing the discovery of AiU friend, 
who bad lost his nose, and rofattning 
him that be may now be fitted with a$ 
large n noae as he chooses. " De hotp 
i^ta Caletinus in Uteris ad Orpiamm inn,U- 
bmx ; Brmic$ Skulus, ingeinio vir egregio, 
didicit ajares iuserere, quas j&ei de braohi<? 
reficit, vel de serais mutuatus impingit. 
fiteCiUbi vidideoreyi ad te scaufo&fle, tfthil 
exasiimans carius esse posse* Quod si 
veneris, scito, te domum cum grandi 
quamvis naso rediturum esse.-f- Whether 
"tfePipractice was known in JBolqgn^. before 

* Page 82. 

f De Miraculis Mpftuerup)* ip. £*• 
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Taiiacotius, we have no accurate means 
of determining : we certainly have no 
earlier treatise on it than his, Licetu? 
says, that he often saw Taiiacotius ope- 
rate, during his residence at Bologna as 
-a student If other surgeons had ven^ 
tured on the same attempt, 

La citta de la Salciccia fina* * 

would have been as much celebrated for 
its fabrication of noses, as for its sausages. 
Fienus, a Lovain-Professor, and author 
of a well known book on the Power of 
ihe Imagination, has given a very satis- 
factory account of the operation for the 
.restitution of the nose, in his surgical 
tracts. He says, that he had frequently 
seen Taiiacotius perform it, and that he 
had examined many noses which the 
artist had engrafted; among other dis- 
advantages, he found that the artificial 
nose was apt to be too pliable, and to 
hang down like a turkey's. Fienus 

* Tassoni. 
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thought it necessary that the new nose 
should be kept in a case, during at least 
two years. 

If the reader wishes to consult any 
other authorities, concerning the reality 
of this operation, he will find a long list 
in that chapter of Dr. Garmann to which 
I have already referred. 

It is said that a similar practice is 
known in Asia (where the point of the 
nose is an object of so much importance), 
and that the new part is supplied from 
the patient's own forehead. 

But the chief merit of the discovery 
was undoubtedly due to Taliacotius, who 
requires, according to the ceremonies of 
his time, a compliment at parting. 

Brave mind, which durst, like Diomede, engage 
To check the Paphian Queen's most deadly rage, 
The trifler's wonder, and the witling's jest, 
Base tools of envy, long thy fame supprest ; 
Tho' pagan Jove displayed no art so high, 
In Pelop's shoulder, or the Samian's thigh ; 
Tho* even the boast of Alchemy less bold, 
To change imperfect ore to perfect gold : 
Thy nobler thoughts approach'd creative skill, 
Life, sense, and motion waiting on thy will. 
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The French writers, especially those 
of the sixteenth century, used the figures 
derived from the nose very liberally. 
Etre camus, signifies with them to appear 
surprised and abashed. Vigneul-Marville 
mentions a curious anecdote on this sub- 
ject, which accords very closely with a 
passage in Sterne. 

" Les nes camus deplaisent, et sont de 
mauvaise augure. Le Connetable Anne 
de Montmorency 6toit camus; et on 
I* appelloit k la cour, le camus de Mont- 
morency. Le Due de Guise, fils de 
celui qui fut tu& & Blois, 6toit aussi 
camus ; et j' ai connu un gentilhomme 
qui ayant une v£n6ration singuliere pour 
ces deux maisons de Guise et de Mont- 
morency, ne se pouvoit consoler de fce 
qu* il s* y etoit trou v6 deux camus, comme 
si ce defaut en diminuoit le lustre."* 

" He, (Mr. Shandy) would often de- 
clare, in speaking his thoughts upon the 

* 

* Tom. i. p. 140. 

Vol. I. m 
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subject, that be did not conceive how 
the greatest family in England could 
stand it out against an uninterrupted 
succession of six or seven short noses."* 
This is a curious coincidence ; I pretend 
to call it no more.— But it must be 
added, that Marville's Miscellanies appear 
to have been much read, about the time 
when Sterne wrote, 

I am inclined to doubt whether Sterne 
had read this author, because I , find 
much philosophy concerning noses in 
his second volume, which might have 
been accommodated to Tristram, He 
observes, that every face, however ugly 
it may appear, possesses such a degree 
of symmetry, that the alteration of any 
feature would render it more deformed. 
" <f For instance, if it were attempted to 

* Tris. Shandy* vol. iii. chap, xxxiii, 

f Par exemple, si F on pretendoit alonger le nez 
d'un camus, je dis qu'on ne feroit rien qui vaille ; par- 
ceque ce nez etant alonge, il ne feroit plus simetrie 
avec les autres parties du visage, qui etant d'une cer«* 
taine grandeur, et aiant de certaines elevations, ou de 
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.lengthen the nose of a flafcnosed «ian, 
.1 should expect no improvement of his 
appearance; because this nose being 
lengthened, would nO longer correspond 
with the other part* of the face, which 
being of a given $i?e, and having their 
given elevations and depressions, require 
* • 

certains enfonceroensj demandent que le nez leur soit 
proportionne. Ainsi selon des certaines regies tres 
parfeites en ellesmfcmes, un camus doit etre cam us ; et 
jMilon ces regies c'est un visage regulier qui dev jendroit 
un monstre si on lui faisoit le nez aquilin. Je dis bien 
plus, qii'l est quelquefois aussi necessaire qu'un homme 
n # ait point de nez, qu' il est necessaire dans Pordre 
Toscan, par exempli, que (e .chapiteau, de sa colon 
n* ait point de volute* C est un bel ornetnent que la 
volute dans Y ordre Ionique ou dans le Corinthien, mais 
ce seroit un monstre et un irregularite dans V ordre 
Toscan. Un petit nez, des petits yeux, une grange 
bouche qui nous choquent d* ordinaire, appartiennent 
£ un ordre de beaute* , qui peut bien n' kite p&* de notre 
goust ; mais que nous ne devon* pas condaniner, parce 
qu* en effet c* pst un ordre qui a ses, regies, qu' il ne 
nous appartient pas de contredire. ******** 

Que les Francois meprisent les nez camus et \es 
peiits yeux, # et que les Chinois leu estreat, ices sont 
des fcizarreries et des extravagances de V esprit humaif), 
&c. Vigneul-Marville Melanges V Hisloire et de Litte- 
rature, 4pm. it p. 164, 16*5. '*. 

M 2 
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a nose proportioned to them. Thus, 
according to certain rules, complete in 
themselves, a flat-nosed man ought to 
be flat-nosed, and, according to those 
rules, he has a regular face, which would 
become monstrous, if an aquiline nose 
were clapped upon it. • I go farther, and 
I advance, that it is sometimes as neces- 
sary that a man should be without nose, 
as that in the Tuscan order, the capital 
of the column should have no volute. 
The volute is a beautiful ornament in 
the Ionic or Corinthian order, but in the 
Tuscan it would be a monster, and an 
irregularity. A short nose, small eyes, 
and a wide mouth, which commonly 
disgust us, belong to an order of beauty, 
which we may not admire, but which 
we ought not to condemn, because in 
effect it is an order which has its rules, 
that we have no business to contradict. 

" Let the French despise flat noses and 
little eyes, and the Chinese esteem them; 
these are the caprices and extravagancies 
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of the imagination. But upon our prin- 
ciples, it appears, that there may be as 
many different orders of beauty as of 
architecture." 

This mode of reasoning would have 
been very useful to Uncle Toby. He 
might have proved, that there ought to 
be flat noses as well as flat bastions. 

We meet with this > peculiar phrase- 
ology again, in a passage in the Memoirs 
of La Porte. In mentioning a conversar 
tion with Anne of Austria respecting the 
views which he suspected Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier to entertain of a marriage 
with Louis XIV- he says, " Je dis tout 
cela k la Reine, qui se mocqua de moi, 
me disant ; ce n' est pour son nez, quoi- 
qu' il soit bien grand/'* 

Sterne's curious dilemma, by which a 
very large nose must fall off from the 
man, or the man must fall off from his 
nose, was anticipated by Tabarin, in 

* Memoirs de la Porte, p. 275. 
M 3 
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whose dialogues thore is said on the 
subject of noses than I care to repeat* 
u O qu* ii Ife feroit beau voir sur la 
Montagne de Montmartre, avec un. nes5 
de dix lie ues de long,, car on y void de 
fort loing. 11 lui faudroit des fourches 
pour soustenir son nez." * 

The French have lampooned long noses 
almost as much as the Greeks. Granger, 
in the Pedant Jouc, is said to have a nose 
which always made its appearance a 
quarter of an hour before its owner ; 
" cet autentrque nez arrive partout un 
quart d' heure devaftt son raaitre." And 
6veft D'Alembert, who united more good 
sense and good taste in his critical works 
than any other French writer, has pub- 
lished some curidtfs details by d'Olivet 
concerning the nose of 4he Abb6 Geaest, 
which was the Admiration of the courtiers, 
and the subject of royal wit, 

" While the Abb6 Genest was at Rome, 

* Questions Tabariniques. 
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he often dined with Cardinal d'Estr£es, 
who was fond of poets, and who had 
himself written well in his youth* One 
day, when his Eminence had a great 
deal of company, there was a person at 
table, who, having a very large nose, 
gave occasion to a man of humour,* 
one of the guests; to vent a number of 
witticisms, good or bad, on this mon- 
strous nose, of which he pretended to be 
afraid. The Abb£ Genest arrived, w r ho 
merely looked in, and attempted to steal 
off, that he might not disturb the party : 
but i the Cardinal recalled him, and de- 
sired him to take his seat Then the 
bti tmmori having considered this second 
apparition of a great nose, affected a 
greater degree of terror, and exclaimed 
to the Cardinal ; Eminentissimo, per un, 
si puo soffrirt, ma per duo no;\ and 

* Un bel humor e. 

f May it please your eminence, I could bear one, 
but it is impossible to endure two. 

M4 ' 
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throwing down his napkin, he disap- 
peared with all speed/'* 

We read, also, of Despointis, a " Pari- 
sian counsellor, whose nose was so im* 
moderately long, that it attracted the 

notice of passengers in the street, who 
would turn and gaze at it, to the hazard 

of their lives. Hie shadow of this nose 
happened one day to fall on a very little 
counsellor, named Coqueley, and eclipsed 
him so totally, that the judge could not 
perceive him when it was his turn to 
plead. Coqueley remonstrated, like Ra- 
gotin, but with as little effect; Despointis 
would not yield his place. The litde 
hero, exasperated beyond all patience, 
seized the point of his antagonist's nose, 
and turning it aside, according to the 
laws of the lever, said, you may stay 
where you are, but I am determined 
diat your nose shall make room for 
me." + 

* Histoire des Membres de 1' Academic Franctfse, 
torn* iii. p. 454. 

t L* Heureux Chanoine. Paris, HOT. 
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I have La Jtinomachie or the Battle of 
Noses, a French poem, as long as Brus- 
cambille's Prologue, but it contains no- 
thing worthy of attention. 

In the beginning of the last century* 
a small treatise, entitled Lis Nez, was 
published at Cologne. The dedication 
is dated, 1717. I much doubt whether 
Sterne ever saw this book. It is a bur- 
lesque essay, merely intended to shew the 
author's reading tind wit. He has not 
omitted the famous repartee of Guy Patin, 
which deserves a place here. 4t M r. Patih 
plaida un jour au Parlement dc Paris, 
pour la faculty de medicine, contre 
49 Mr. Renaudot, Docteur de Montpel- 
" lier, qui pretendoit pratiquer: a* Paris 
" comme s'il eut et6 aggreg6 *i corps 
" des Medecins de cette Capitale. Mr. 
Patin eut toujp Favantage, mais il con- 
sola sa partie en sortant de F Audience : 
" Monsieur, lui dit-il, vous avez gagn6 
" en perdant ; comment, done repondit 
" Mr. Renaudot? C'est, r&pliqua. Mr. 
" Patin, que vous eti6z camus quand 
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" vous etes entr6 au Palais et que vous 
" en sortez avec un pied de Nez." 

There is little novelty in this jeu 
d' esprit, and the concluding chapter i$ 
written in a very bad taste,* 

Great attention was paid to the form 
of the nose among the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; some of the disqualifications for 
priest's orders were, little noses, because 
they implied ignorance; great noses, 
because the owner was supposed to be 
puffed up with pride (as he well might, 
according to the doctrines of which I 
have given a view) and wry-aoses, be- 
cause they implied a perverseness of 
understanding.-^ 

The passage quoted above from Vig- 
neuUVtarville coincides with the opinions 
of Mn Lavater, who has shewed himself 
a asealpus champion for the consequence 

* Entitled, Sentiment sur les ecarts des quekjucs 
Auteurs, qui se sont oubliezjusqua vouloir etrc les Pane* 
gyristes du visage sansyeux et sans Ncz* 

t Man of Sin, p, 76. 
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of the nose, and for homogeneity of fea- 
tures. 

This very ingenious, but too fanciful 
writer, has formed an indication of genius 
which I believe is entirely his own, from 
the degree of the returning angle which, 
is formed by the junction of the nose 
with the upper lip. I doubt the justness 
of such arbitrary marks. 
/.Mr. Lavater has been puzzled, I ob- 
serve, to explain the expression of anxiety x 
in JLocke's portrait. It was certainly, 
independent of that great man's character** 
He was subject to fits of asthma, and 
contracted- the appearance of distressful 
struggles from his sufferings in that dis- 
ease. A medical observer would pro- 
nounce Locke to have been asthmatic, 
from the first view of his busts- and prints. 
I believe, indeed/ that almost every dis- 
ease is characterised by a peculiar ex- 
pression of the countenance, and that 
medical physiognomy might be culti- 
vated with the highest benefit to man- 
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kind. Unfortunately, to treat of this art 
with success, an author must not only 
be an excellent physician, but a good 
painter. 

1 shall close my view of forfeign writers 
On the philosophy of noses, with Riolan, 
who, as a Frenchman and an anatomist, 
felt a double interest in the discussion* 
" The nose," he informs us, u is the 
index of genius and understanding." He 
then repeats the story of the Persians, 
and adds from Plato, that it was the duty 
of the eunuchs, who attended the youths 
of the royal family, to form their nosds 
elegantly, by keeping tubes in their 
nostrils. He adds, €g In lege Mosaica 
Levitic. cap. xxi. qui naso pravo erant 
prsediti, judicati fuere indigni sacerdotio, 
proinde Vemistno poetse in arte poetica, 
vita displiceret, si dcformem obtinuissct 
nasum : ; • 

Nbn mag is esse velim, quasi pravo virere naso,** Sec* 

* Anthropographia, p. 213. It is needless to ob- 
serve, how much Riolan has mistaken the sense of 
Horace, in this passage. 
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I have observed, that our language is 
rather deficient in allusions to this organ, 
especially respecting its varieties, either 
of length or curtailment. Dun ton, in- 
deed, says, that judge Jeffreys had a 
nose fit for the great service of destroying 
schismatics, u for he told the grand jury 
at Taunton, that he could smell a Pres- 
byterian forty miles." * And Dr. John- 
son called sagacity the noseo( the mind.-f- 
But a later attempt has been made, to 
detect this figure in the yery rudiments 
of our language, by the ingenious Dr. 
Beddoes. u We have," says he, " a 
remarkable class of noun-substantives, as 
they are called by the grammarian; 
though according to the metaphysician, 
they cannot stand by themselves, but are 
supported by substances. The wards I 
mean are good-ness, great-ness, and their 
fellows. We have similar words ending 
in head. Onhed, in old English, is 

* Panegyric on Jeffreys. 

f Bosweli'* Life of Joanson, vol. iii. p. 599, 
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unity (one head)^ It will not, I pre- 
sume, be denied, that head (caput) is 
here used in composition. Now, in the 
other case, I suspect, that it is part of 
the head which is used ; the nose, ness, 
nez, French* Both word* have been 
indifferently employed to mark the points 
of land that are or have been conspicu- 
ous. Will ngit this geographical analogy 
.be admitted as a strong confirmation of 
my opinion ? If ness be any part of the 
body, what part else can we imagine it 
to be, whether we regard sound or situ- 
ation ? There exists an etymological as 
truly as a moral sense ; aiad those who 
have acquired the former, will feel by 
how very natural a transition two such 
.eminent members of the body natural, 
as the head and nose, came to denote 
abstract qualities." * 

What a blaze of light (to use the 
favourite modern trope) do these obser- 
vations throw on Mr, Shandy's hypo- 

t Monthly Magazine, for July, 1790. 
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thesis : and how triumphantly would he 
have opened to Uncle Toby the mystery 
of littleness (little nose), and of meannesi 
(mean nose), of rashness (rash nose), 
whence we talk of a man's thrusting his 
nose into matters which do not concern 
him; and of many other knotty and 
perplexing terms and phrases ! All this 
might be done with a tolerable portion' 
of leisure and application ; for I suspect 
that the etymological sense is very similar 
to the sense required for playing at whist, 
driving four in hand, or adjusting with, 
philosophical precision the angle of inci- 
dence of a tennis-ball. 

It is ea$y to account for the mystery 
in which Sterne has involved this subject, 
from the preceding extracts. He had 
obtained a glimpse of the physiognomic 
doctrines respecting the nose, but he was 
ignorant of the # general systems which 
had prevailed concerning the art itself. 
He does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted even with the work of Baptista 
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Porta. To have completed Mr. Shandy's 
character, he ought to have been a pro- 
fessed physiognomist. Slawkenbergius's 
treatise would then have taken form and 
substance, and Sterne would have written 
one of the most interesting and amusing 
books that ever appeared. 

Perhaps no man possessed so many 
requisites for producing a good work on 
physiognomy. His observation of cha- 
racters was sagacious minutely accurate, 
and unwearied. His feeling was ever 
just, versatile as life itself, and was con- 
veyed to the reader with full effect, 
because without affectation. But his 
imagination was ill-regulated, and it had 
a constant tendency to form combinations 
on this particular subject, which his taste 
alone, to say nothing of other motives, 
should have led him to reject. 

I shall conclude this chapter, with a 
curious question relating to the dignity 
of the nose. The common point of 
honour is sufficiently known. Segar, in 
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his Honour Militarie 8f Civil, p. 127, 
puts this case respecting duels ; " Two 
gentlemen being in fight, the one putteth 
* out the eye of his enemie, and hee in 
requitall of that hurt cutteth off his nose : 
the question is, who is by those hurts 
most dishonoured ? It may seem at the 
first sight, that losse of an eye is greatest, 
being a member placed above, and that 
without the sight a man prooveth unfit 
for all worldly actions : yet for so much 
as the want of a nose is commonly 
accompted the greatest deform itie, and 
a punishment due for infamous offences, 
it may be reasonably inferred, that the 
losse of that feature, should bring with 
it most dishonour. Besides that, seeing 
man is made according to the image . of 
God, we account that the face being 
made more deformed by the losse of the 
nose than of one eye, therefore the great- 
est honour of the combat is due unto him 
who taketh the nose of the enemie." 

End of the First Volume. 
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